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HE saddest feature of the opening of our schools 
is the change among teachers. Old faces dis- 
appear, new ones are seen. Change isn’t progress, 
although progress always means change. Yet it is 
a fact that the newness is apparent. We have a 
new arithmetic, a new language book, a new history, 
& new science, and a new kind of teaching. But all 
these new things are not goodness by a long shot. 
The good is what we want. The question of all 
questions, underneath all other questions, is, ‘‘ What 
is progress?” How shall we know it? What 
marks, characteristics, and signs has it? Who can 
give us its photograph? 

It isn’t by any manner of means certain we are 
moving when we think we are. The other day we 
were sitting in a car at a station, expecting every 
minute to start. Soon we moved, so silently, so 
slowly, and yet so certainly. We squared ourselves 
for the trip, when lo! we looked up and found our- 
selves just where we were. We hadn’t moved an 
inch, Something else moved, and we thought that 
we moved, and something else was standing still. 


This is exactly as it isin progress. Somebody else 
moves—we think we are moving, and that the other 
party is standing still. It is a clear case of deception. 

Dissatisfaction is preparation for progress. A dis- 
satisfied man who doesn’t move on is about the 
worst friend we could have, but a dissatisfied fellow 
who is moving on is a pretty good companion. 

Progress is knowing what is better, and acting 
up to the light we have. It is getting opposite a 
port and running into it; in other words, it is oppor- 
tunity and will, or opportunity, motive power, and 
common sense. This is educational philosophy, or 
rather under it. 


+ 
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ARE women to go out of our schools, or are they 

to stay in and increase. Theorists have 
decided that woman has not been and is not to be the 
educator of the human race, yet theorists generally 
have been wrong. . For example, theory proved that 
a steamboat could never cross the ocean, and carry 
anything else but coal. The fact was, that soon 
after this prediction a steamship did cross the ocean, 
with plenty of fuel, and a paying cargo besides. 
Theory predicted the downfall of this republic 
before the close of its first hundred years. The fact 
is itis more prosperous and more likely to live than 
ever: before. The fact that an education should 
touch the real life that is, and not the theoretical 
life that is not, is now established. Theoretical sub- 
jects must take the back seat, and practical ones 
come to the front. This is the clear decision of the 
present decade, and it is as useless to attempt to 
ignore it as it would be to ignore the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Now it is 
as plain as sunlight can make it, that if woman adds 
to the qualification of heart she now has, the thor- 
ough culture of the head, and executive and admin- 
istrative ability,she will keep her place in our schools. 
If she fails to do this, she will lose it. 








SUPT. GREENWOOD closes a lively article with 
this suggestive sentence: 

‘*Systems are to be measured by what they do 
for their pupils, and what the pupils are able to do 
for themselves.” 

This is sound as a nut. What can be better! 
What can be truer? Nothing in all the boundless 
Universe. Take any system—Buddhism, for exam- 
ple, and sce what it has done for its followers, by 
making them able to do something, worth doing, 
for themselves. If we were to suggest any change 
in Supt. Greenwood's statement it would be an 
enlargement of his proposition somewhat like this: 

‘*Systems are to be measured by what they enable 
their pupils to do for themselves.” 

Now in this light compare Mahomet and Chris- 
tianity. Look at the past thousand years and 
decide which is better. What have the followers of 
Mahomet done for themselves? What have Chris- 
tians done? Here we have the test of the ages 
which is, after all, the only true test we have 
experience. 

Applying this to grammar and language text- 
books, we can quickly tell how much the whole lot 
of them is worth as aids to language expression. 
Have they made authors, editors, magazine writers, 
or even good letter writers? If there is anything 
the average graduate hates to do it is to write his 
graduating essay or oration. The art of expression 
is not even professed to be given by a study of 
grammar. 

But how about the language exercises, now s0 
numerous? ‘Supt. Greenwood’s opinion of them is 
sound. How supremely silly it is for a sensible 
woman to stand before her class and make her 
pupils say: 

The horse is red. 





The horse is large. 


The horse is strong. 

The horse is red, large, and strong. 

There is no language here. Nobody talks that 
way but infants and idiots. There is genius in the 
composition of the ‘‘small boy,” who wrote about 
a horse in the following way: 

‘« The horse has a head on one end of him, a tail on the 
other, four legs under him, a hide around him, and a 
stomach, internals, and other things inside him.” 

This boy will either make a Mark Twain, or an 
eminent preacher one of these days. There is 
nothing cut and dried here. He is an embryo gen- 
ius, andif grammar and language lessons are kept 
out of his reach, he will use American English with 
force and wit. 

The spirit that leads some teachers to cling to the 
tradition that a child can learn to write and speak 
his language by learning a grammar, is on a par with 
that other spirit that taught that a poor sinner 
could starve himself into glory. There are signs 
that a new era of common sense is dawning in 
regard to all language teaching. Teachers are get- 
ting their eyes open, their intellects enlarged, and 
their convictions settled. Common sense is going 
to rule the future language teacher, and the result 
will be too delightful for expression. Literature 
will be appreciated for its beauty, and not as a dead 
subject for the use of the grammatical demonstra- 
tor of anatomy, to be cut up and hung on hooks or 
parallel bars all in order, according to natural 
relations. Just think of it! Diagramming Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,” or dissecting that most 
stirring production of his, ‘‘ The Building of the 
Ship.”’ Just think of it! It is just about as sensi- 
ble as it would have been to have turned over Long- 
fellow’s body to the demonstrator of anatomy of 
the Massachusetts medical college. 





E have commented on the action of the business 
men of Spokane Falls who took the places of 
the striking carpenters and worked the same pum- 
ber of hours per day; but it now turns out that 
these greenhorns performed fifteen per cent. more 
work than the men who quit. This seems, at first, 
a singular fact but, on a little thought, it will be 
seen that the result is quite natural. The carpen- 
ters worked mechanically, not exerting themselves 
to do more than was absolutely necessary in order 
to get their wages, but the greenhorns, who were 
deeply interested in the work at hand threw their 
whole soul into the business, and more than made 
up by their earnestness for their want of experience 
in handling tools. There could be no more striking 
illustration of the difference between two kinds of 
laborers: one, who is always listening for the noon 
and night signal, and drops his tools as soon as the 
clock strikes; the other, who euters into his work 
with the earnestness and sincerity of one who loves 
his business, and works without regard to time. 
The mechanical workman will always remain auto- 
matic and so never rise in his business. This 
applies to teaching as wel] as to driving nails and 
laying brick; for there are two kinds of brain 
workers as well as two kinds of hand workers. 





e+ 


[* has often been said in these pages that the day 

of special schools is sure tocome. It is pro- 
posed now to have a school to teach watch repair- 
ing to women. There are schools to teach nursing, 
cooking, typewriting, shorthand, dressmaking, 
dress cutting, tailoring, and yet there is room for a 
dozen more. The above is only a small list. 





WweHy should there not be advance in our profes 
sion? All other professions and trades are 
improving; why not ours? Where there is life 
there is growth. If in any place there is no growth, 
what can be concluded but that there is death? 
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THE INWARD CALL. 


Recently President Hastings delivered a very 
excellent address before the Union Theological 
Seminary on the ‘‘Call to the Ministry.” He told 
of the voices of the world, the appeals of the church, 
and the call of God; and said that the only real call 
to the ministry was that which is divine. He 
answered two questions: ‘‘How does God call 
men?” and ‘‘ How can the call be recognized by the 
church?” Now, this is a subject as interesting to 
teachers as to ministers; for, unless the minister is 
a teacher, he is nothing. The element of success in 
the minister lies in the fact that he is, first of all, a 
teacher. President Hastings laid great stress upon 
the inward call, and denounced, in no measured 
terms, those who entered the ministry for the pur- 
pose of personal emoluments, popular applause, or 
pecuniary gain. To his mind no preacher of the 
Gospel should ask first, ‘‘ Will it pay?” but, ‘‘Am I 
called to preach?” The minister who asks first, 
‘“Can I receive an adequate compensation if I 
preach?” is not fit to receive any compensation at 
all, and he who asks, ‘‘Can I make money out of 
teaching?” is not fit to teach. The money comes as 
an incident, not as an end. It is true, and always 
has been true, that real teachers do not teach for 
money. Socratesdid not; Plato did not; Comenius 
did not; Horace Mann did not; neither does the 
successful district school teacher, this fall, who is 
getting barely enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether. 

But some teachers will say, ‘‘I must have a 
living.” This is true, and it is also true that no 
earnest, thorough-going teacher who enters the 
work from the force of an inward call will ever lack 
support. The truth is, those who, like David Page, 
think not of the money, but of the work, are those 
who receive the best pay, and secure the most per- 
manent positions. There are exceptions, it must be 
admitted, but no real teacher, consecrated to his 
calling, will lack either place or pay. Yet the time 
has not come, and never will come, when teaching 
will be undertaken as a means of fortune getting. 
It is not probable any man will enter Wall street 
for the glory of God; neither will the time come 
when the money seeker will undertake school-work 
for the millions in it. Devoted teachers are not 
rich, and it is well they are not. They cannot be; 
for, as soon as they become rich, they lose the spirit 
—that is, if money getting has been the object of 
their lives. 

Wealth may be given to a devoted teacher, 
and she may make excellent use of it; but the 
elements of character needed at the present time, 
in order to make money, are not those that develop 
the highest type of manhood. Character comes 
through self-sacrifice in working for others, and it is 
character that tells in the school-room, and in the 
preacher’s desk, more than talent. The examina- 
tion of the teacher may indicate excellent mental 
qualification, but scholastic attainments do not con- 
stitute a call to teaching. This is inward, deep, and 
comes from a higher source. The true teacher, as 
the true preacher, feels ‘‘ Woe is me if I do not 
teach.” Pestalozzi was of this class. Money to him 
was nothing; teaching, everything. If he had 
starved in the business he would have taught, and 
the truth is, there were several times in his life 
when he was in danger of starvation, and yet he 
never thought of giving up the work to which he 
had devoted his life. There was in him an inward 
voice calling him, ‘‘Teach! Teach! Teach!” He 
did not disobey this voice, and we know its result. 

Socrates, over and over again, professes that the 
‘‘inward voice” spoke to him, directed him, and 
even commanded him, to do certain things. He 
obeyed this voice, even in drinking the fatal hem- 
lock, for, when the way was pointed out by which he 
could have saved his life, he refused all means of 
escape because the “inward voice” spoke to him 
that it was fitting his life should be closed in the 
way the public assembly had decreed. When 
David Page went to Albany from Massachusetts, 
the ‘‘inward voice” told him to go, and he followed 
its admonitions, until he laid down his life. The 


“call” of the teacher is as imperative and as 
sacred as the call to the ministry. It is, in reality, 
the call of God, and so is divine. 

A devoted woman in Vermont, living in a com- 
munity where there was no preaching, established 
a weekly service, and secured a young man to con- 
duct it. After he had officiated for several Sundays 
she said to him, ‘‘ You must become a Methodist 
preacher.” He answered, ‘‘ I am not a member of 
the church.” She replied, ‘‘ You are called to be, 
not only a member of the church, but a preacher. 
Obey it.” He did obey it, and became Bishop Hed- 
ding, a name familiar to every Methodist in the 
country. Here the call came before the preparation. 
So it is in the case of teachers—the call often comes 
before there is fitness. We have no doubt that 
some teachers with comparatively poor preparation 
succeed, because there is in them a character and 
an earnestness that develops the very best qualities 
inthe children under their care. Scholastic prepa- 
ration is important; it should not be, by any means, 
lowered; but there is something more important, 
and that is, character; and character is the result of 
an inward call that leads to the doing of what is 
good and true and beautiful, because in the teacher 
there are elements that will assuredly produce these 
results. 





SEVERAL preachers in this city have undertaken 
to discuss the religious aspect of public educa- 
tion. The Rev. Dr. Wiley divides their views into 
three classes: first the Roman Catholic,—that edu- 
cation applies to the church, and not to the state; 
second, the Secularist,—that no religion and. no 
religious morality should be taught in the public 
schools; third, the Protestant,-—that there should 
be, in the schools, religious but not sectarian 
instruction. These divisions seem to include all the 
various phases of thought on this subject. As 
educational thought becomes broader, it will be 
realized more clearly that religion applies to no sect 
and no state, and therefore cannot be controlled as 
a state church is controlled. We are coming to 
understand that the idea of right springs up in he 
mind of the child as soon as it is old enough to 
think with clearness and to act with intelligence in 
reference to some special object. Morality is not 
dependent upon sectarian religion; neither is general 
religion dependent upon morality. A religion may 
become, and often has become, the source of gross 
immorahty. We want morality, and we want it 
enforced by the divine law coming from the Chris- 
tian religion. Nothing short of this will save our 
country. But while we want all this we don’t want 
sectarianism. 





Rev. A. R. Horne, editor of the National 
Educator, thinks that W. T. Harris, our 
worthy commissioner of education, was wrong 
when he said at the National Association: 


“Virtue and intelligence are not a product of 
nature, but of education, moral and intellectual. 
Education of all citizens in schools is therefore a 
supreme concern in this nation.” Mr. H. says: 

**We deny most emphatically that virtue is a pro- 
duct of education. Itisa uct of divine grace, 
of a heart renewed by the Holy Ghost. It is ‘God 
who worketh within us both to will and to do.’ 
While it is not expected of the United States com- 
missioner, in his high and responsible position, to 
teach theology, it is not his sphere, on the other 
hand, to promulgate doctrines, which are entirely 
at variance with the teachings of the men of God 
of all ages.” 


Dr. Harris by virtue means moral excellence, we 
suppose, A good many believe that moral excel- 
lence comes from our ‘bringing up.” No one so 
firmly believes in ‘‘ bringing up” as those who also 
rely on divine grace. They tell us to “Train uj, a 
child in the way he should go” if you want him to 
be a good man. (Reprinted from last week, the 
quotation marks having been omitted.) 





THE questions asked by children often reveal 
their character; they show the bent, desire, and 
turn of the mind. By carefully studying the nature 
of these, the motives that prompt, we will have 
valuable material for the study of the child’s mind. 





DELEGATES from societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children and animals held a convention at Albany 
last week and a plan for the formation of a state organ- 
ization, to hold sessions in Albany annually, was 
adopted, and officers were chosen, of which Elbridge T. 
Gerry, New York, is president. Every teacher should 
take an active interest in such organizations. Nothing 
marks the grade of civilization so exactly as the care 
taken of dumb animals, Even very young children 
can be taught early, to be tender and kind to the most 
insignificant creatures that crawl under their feet, 
Kindness is the parent of love. 

THE secretary of the Board of Regents of this state, has 
been asking a report upon so many points that there has 
come to be a sort of a revolt, and President Webb, of 
the College of the City of New York, has written an 
open letter to Secretary Dewey in reference to his 
annual report. He thinks these reports heretofore have 
not given information of especial value to students of 
higher education, and in order to facilitate research and 
comparison and to show to every one interested what 
the colleges and academies of the state are, and what 
they really are doing, he indorses the opinion of Mr. 
Dewey that a much fuller official statement, pub- 
lished every three years or so, would exhibit the true 
character and development of higher education in New 
York far better than these brief annual summaries have 
done. 

General Webb states that the reports of the Board of 
Regents might advantageously give the nature and char- 
acter of each institution and its gradual developement 
since its origin, the educational work proposed, the 
actual work done, and a financial statement. This and 
no more. 





As adaptation is;the law of the universe, so it'is the 
law of all educative work, as, for example, school and 
missionary enterprises. It has been said that missions 
do not prosper as they should, because many missiona- 
ries do not understand the nature of the religion of the 
people they are trying to convert. This is the very rea- 
son some schools do not prosper—teachers in them do 
not understand the nature of the beings they are trying 
to educate. Every teacher is a missionary, sent to con- 
vert the little world around him. Some missions fail for 
the same reason some schools fail, because of the faulty 
way in which they are conducted. We are learning 
that the world of grown-up people can no more be con- 
verted by dogma and creed, than the world of children 
can be educated by book and rule. There are uneduca- 
tive missionaries for the same reason that there are 
uneducative teachers. The laws of influence are the 
same in the church as in the world. 





LIBRARIES improve just in the proportion as school 
systems improve and it makes no difference whether 
the school be high or low. Harvard college has been 
growing better for several years and so the necessity for 
greater library and reading-room accommodations has 
become imperative. The students have now taken the 
matter in hand, and have succeeded in arousing the 
interest of the alumni to such an extent that the most 
prominent graduates have consented to do whatever they 
can to aid the movement. Every school should imitate 
this example. Good, interesting books adapted to the 
wants of pupils are absolutely necessary to the making 
of a good school. Books are like the flies of old Egypt 
in number, but teachers should carefully discriminate, 
only getting the best—the very best, even though they 
cost a little more. 





“THE simple tearing up of paper into pieces, or cut- 
ting it into snips with scissors, is a great relief to the 
mind after hard work over problems, and even while 
trying to solve difficult ones,” said a teacher of mathe- 
matics in one of the city schools to a Times reporter. 
‘“*T have not studied out its psychological reasons, but it 
certainly has aninfluence on the mind. Time after time 
I have tried it with the pupils and found it had a very 
soothing effect when the children have fretted them- 
selves over hard problems until they have gotten into a 
state of nervous irritability. I tell them to just Jay 
aside the problems for a while and tear up paper. It is 
astonishing how soon they get composed again. Tying 
strings into hard knots is another device, and works very 
weil. It certainly has a resting influence. Afterward 
the pupil goes to the problems again really refreshed.” 





PLayY is nothing if, in the end, it is nothing but play. 
In educational play there is method and science. The 
child does not see it, but the teacher does. Froebel sa¥ 
this when he devised the kindergarten. 
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THE WEST NEW BRIGHTON SCHOOL-HOUSE. 





The new school-house at West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, ranks second in size among the school-houses of 
the state, being larger than any in New York or Brook- 
lyn. The building is in the second school district of the 
town of Castleton, county of Richmond, and the site is 
in Broadway, near Market street, West New Brighton. 
It is on a slight elevation and faces to the westward, 
commanding a fine view of the kills and the New Jersey 
shore. The building was begun in August, 1889, and the 
rooms are to be ready soon, as the last finishing touches 
are nearly completed. It is built of Staten Island wash 
brick, with terra cotta trimmings,and has a length of 170 ft. 
on Broadway, with a mean depth of 76 feet. It 1s divided 
into acentral part and two wings, and has three stories, 
each with eight class rooms. Each class room is 30 con- 
structed that the pupils when seated will have the light 
from the ample windows on their backs and left sides. 
In the top story is a large assembly room for public exer- 
cises. One class room is divided from another by a hall- 
way twelve feet wide. The stairways are ten feet in 
width, and are constructed of iron, slate, and brick. 
Paint has been used only on the meta] work, which has 
been bronzed, to imitate phosphor bronze. The interior 
wood-work is of white pine, oiled. 

Particular attention has beep paid toward heating the 
building and providing it with the latest approved meth- 
od of ventilation. The building is to be heated by a 
huge furnace that will cause the heated air to circulate 
through the building and then return to the basement to 
cremate or evaporate the contents of the cesspools. In 
the basements of the wings are two large play-rooms, 

The commanding feature of the building is the brick 
and terra cotta vower, sixteen feet square, that rises in 
the center of the structure to the height of 120 feet. It 
was designed after the style of the English architecture 
of the early part of the seventeenth century. The clock 
dials are to be luminous, This school-house, which is 
the second largest in the United States, will accommo- 
date comfortably about 2,000 pupils. E. A. Sargent is 
thedesigner. The cost, exclusive of the several acres of 
ground which surround it and the grading, was $60,000. 





PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION, 





The means and processes of education constitute the 
most important topic of human thought ever proposed 
to the intellect of man, Political themes, religious doc- 
trines, and the problems of social philosophy are among 
its most important subdivisions. 

THE STUDY OF NATURE FIRST. 

But first of all there must be a study of nature ; her 

must be translated; at her feet we must sit, to 

her whisperings we must listen, and her spirit we must 

absorb, She is the great normal teacher, and her vast 

domain the great normal school. Professional education 

commences when a teachable spirit is brought to the feet 
of nature, 

CHILD-STUDY A NECESSITY. 
Could all the great teachers of the ages be brought to life, 











for the purpose of formulating as 
perfect a system of educational 
doctrine as it is possible for the 
human mind tocreate,they would 
first of all call a little child and 
set it in their midst; for it is 
only from the study of children 
in their growth from infancy to 
maturity that a system of educa- 
tional psychology can be formed. 


METHOD EVERYTHING, 


In the natural growth of chil- 
dren as well as in all the other 
operations of nature there is 
method; and since method is 
everything in nature, it must be 
everything in education ; and as 
nature has but one way of doing 
a certain thing, with variations 
under fixed limitations, so in ed- 
ucation there is but one way of 
reaching a certain result, with 
deviations under tixed restric- 
tions. A seed grows, a stone 
falls, and a chemical compound 
is made in accordance with fixed 
laws. From the remotest times 
these methods have not changed. 
Children have always learned as 
they do now and the time will never come when they 
will learn differently. Socrates’ philosophy is just as 
fresh as when he lived and just as applicable to the 
needs of to-day as the very newest applications of Col. 
Parker. The children of Adam learned just the same 
as the children of Garfield. In Eden or out of it, in 
Paradise or in Chicago, the method of learning is the 
same and it always will be as loug as mind is what it is. 

METHOD UNCHANGING. 

The rose family is a large one, but there are certain 
characteristics of leaf, fruit, and flower that mark its 
name wherever it may be found. Nature produces a per- 
fect rose, man has learned how to improve it, but no florist, 
however long he may try, can ever transform a rose into 
a pea, It is foreordained to remain a rose. So the In- 
dian learns many of the operations of nature, and 
through nature’s processes makes considerable advance- 
ment in certain kinds of knowledge. By intensifying 
and repeating these processes, he may become a com- 
manding man of civilization, but he does not reach this 
height by following out any new laws of activity. His 
education both in Oxford and under the unobstructed 
canopy of heaven is obtained by precisely the same 
methods, Often that which is called education is not 
education. It dwarfs, cripples, and cramps; but whatever 
draws into harmonious and healthy acuon the powers in 
human nature is the same in principle for all times, 
under all circumstances, in every nation, in every school, 
under all teachers, The laws of nature are unchange. 
able : the laws of teaching being a part of the laws of 
nature, must be unchangeable also. 

THE GREAT WORK OF THE TEACHER, 


It follows then that the great work of the teacher in 
a course of professional preparation must be a systematic 
and thorough study of the method of nature in her edu- 
cation of a human being. This is the simple foundation- 
we upon which the whole educational temple must be 

uilt. 

All the greatest teachers have been discoverers of 
methods. Socrates gave to the world the method of 
human thought, Euclid the scientific method of geome- 
try, Bacon the method of universal philosophy, and 
Locke the method of educating a child through means 
within the comprehension of his senses. Pestalozzi and 
Froebel were effective expounders of the methods of 
Bacon and Locke. The two greatest minds the world 
has produced, Bacon and Shakespeare, are only great 
because they are discovers of methods—one of human 
thought, the other of human action. 

Here has been outlined the matter and means of pro- 
fessional preparation. Its study is the nature of man 
and its methods those of childhood in attaining growth 
and maturity. The true teacher follows in the line of 
childhood’s wants, needs, likes, and dislikes, 

Pestalozzi did this in closely following his great teacher 
—Christ. We must do the same. 





It is really astonishing how few things are absolutely 
necessary in this life. The things that appear unneces- 
sary to a savage are the very things that make our civil- 





ization so magnificent, 


THE SCHOOL AND LIFE. 





(The following thoughts were written in October, 
1888, by the lamented State Superintendent Higbee, of 
Pennsylvania, a little more than a year before his death. 
There is so much of value in them that they are pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL. They are a part of a communi- 
cation to the legislature of Pennsylvania.) 


‘‘ The common schools are intended to take charge of 
the education of all the youth of the commonwealth. 
The constitution itself requires it, in language to which 
the people have nobly responded—‘ The general assem- 
bly shall provide for the maintenance and support of a 
thorough and efficient system of public schools wherein 
all the children above the age of six years may be edu- 
cated.’ Inasmuch as the great majority of school chil- 
dren within the commonwealth graduate from our com- 
mon schools with but little if any prospect of further 
systematic instruction before entering upon their life- 
work, it is a matter of supreme import, and such is the 
intent of the constitution, that they shall gain a general, 
practical knowledge of those ordinary pursuits of life 
which must demand their subsequent intelligent action. 
It is not enough that they be able to read, and write, 
and cipher, although these are of fundamental import- 
ance. Something more is required for a proper, intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

‘¢ There are ordinary pursuits of social life which every 
child must be engaged in when leaving the public 
schools. The young girls will be called upon to attend 
to all the various duties of the household, and this 
demands information and intelligence indispensable to 
their welfare and that of others. Household economy, 
embracing the nature and kinds of marketable foods, 
with the proper methods of their preservation ‘and of 
their preparation for the table—a knowledge of textile 
fabrics and their construction into garments and decora- 
tions—the handling of the neédle and sewing-machine, 
and information and practice referring to all that must 
ordinarily challenge a prudent and intelligent housewife 
—all this is as important to them as a knowledge of 
political economy ; and so far as it can receive the atten- 
tion of our schools, in addition to what is done at home, 
it should do so. It is of right a matter belonging to com- 
mon school education ; for public schools cannot sepa- 
rate themselves from the common life of our communi- 
ties, and apply themselves solely to an academic culture 
which finds its worth in itself, which is its own end, 
strengthening all the powers of personal life without 
any direct reference to their application and use. 

**So also as regards the boys. Many of them, it is 
hoped, may be abie when leaving our common schools 
to go on for years in the way of advanced education, 
becoming learned men, whether as skilful engineers or 
master mechanics, or lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
etc., etc. But most of them will be denied the privilege 
of such opportunities. Hence the greater necessity that 
they gain some general, but definite, knowledge of the 
very things with which they must come in daily con- 
tact. 

‘The different kinds of soil, and their value for, agricul- 
ture, and the proper treatment of the same ; the ditfer- 
ent varieties of timber which our forests yield and the 
methods of their preparation for market ; the handling 
of the ordinary tools which workers in wood and metals 
use, and the keeping of them in proper repair; all this 
enters into an efficient system of public instruction. 
This is tofa boy's household economy. Every day 
of his life he will be challenged to use his hands. Plans 
and models must be constructed with the pencil, de- 
manding both freehand and mechanical drawing. 
Structures must be changed or repaired, demanding a 
facile use of hammer, plane, saw, and chisel. But why 
enumerate ? 

‘‘Manual training,including industrial education, aside 
from its strictly pedagogic value which rests on gaining 
the wer of expressing intelligent will through the 
hand and the eye, has such ends in view, and properly 
demands attention in a thorough and efficient system of 
public schools. 

**Will—the cause—wherein rests all power of self-deter- 
mination and purpose, through intelligence—the means 
—giving proper investiture to the will, goes into effect 
in act, or representation, or word, This whole process 
belongs to the work of education. Language through 
the tongue intelligently directed to express the purpose 
of the will ; art through which a kindred expression can 
be gained through the hand and eye, governed by intel- 
ligence and facilitated ; intelligent action wherein the 
deed itself is made pussible and easy by the very prac- 
tice, all come into the scope of public instruction, and 
give a legitimate, logical ground for what is called man- 
ual training and industrial education, as a part of pub- 
lic instruction. 

“It is a misunderstanding, however, to suppose that 
manual training in our public schools is to address itself 
to trades, making expert carpenters and wheelwrights, 
etc., etc. This we regard as unnecessary and impossi- 
ble, and quite beyond the scope of common schoole, On 
the contrary, manual training is but carrying into 
proper effect the principle which Comenius, in his 
** Orbis Pictus,” so earnestly insisted upon, viz.: that the 


teac of words and things must go together,—that 
agen application must accompany every advance in 
ow to give it firm and full lodgment within the 
mind. is principle hus most naturally given us the 
kin , and in its further advance, emphasi 


the necessity of using the hand and eye as most import- 





ant factors in the whole process of education,” 
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THE SCHOOL Room. 


Oct. 11.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Oct. 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

Oct. 25.—DomnG AnD Efnics. 
Nov. 1.—LaNGUAGE AND THINGS. 








HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


History and geography should be taught together, as 
soon as the map can be understood—but not before. It 
ig useless to put the finger on the map of New England, 
at Plymouth bay and say, ‘‘ Here the Pilgrims landed.” 
They didn’t Jandonamap. What foolishness, and yet 
how many teachers are guilty of just such folly. Itisa 
detriment to after work to attempt to teach the map 
unless it can be understood. This is an axiom as easy as 
that ‘‘ the whole is made up of the sum of all its parts.” 

As soon as the map can be interpreted as a reproduc- 
tive picture of a portion of the earth’s surface, then pro- 
ceed in the following manner : 

1. Tell a story of, for example, the “Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” the ‘‘ Settlement of Jamestown,” ‘‘ The Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill,” or ‘‘ The Battle of Gettysburg.” Let 
it be reproduced both orally and in writing. Now open 
the map and let the pupils point out where the event oc- 
curred. Show its relation to other places, If the story 
is the “‘ Battle of Gettysburg,” it should be shown where 
Lee started, where he crossed the Potomac, up, what val- 
ley he marched, and for what purpose. Show the rela- 
tiom of this valley to Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington. What were Lee’s intentions? 
Why did the battle of Gettysburg take place where it did? 
Now show the relation of Seminary Ridge to Cemetry 
Ridge, Culp’s Hill, and Little and Big Round Top. Show 
how much advantage the Union forces had over the 
Confederate, and show why Lee made a mistake in ar- 
ranging battle at that place. Then ask, Do you think 
Lee intended to fight the battle where he did? and ask, 
Why? 

We use this battle as atypical example, Any other 
would do as well, if properly taught, but one event must 
be made as vivid as possible. Talk about it, read aboutit, 
do all that can be done to create an indelible impression 
of it upon the mind. The careful molding of a map 
would be an excellent thing ; in fact, anything that the 
pupils can do to fix minute and accurate information in 
their minds is essential to their highest success. Far 
more history would be taught ; and far more geography 
also, if the two were carefully united. The following 
topics are excellent, provided each one receives sufficient 
attention to fix its facts clearly and distinctly in the 
minds of learners in the way mentioned : 

The Battle of Marathon. 

The taking of Jerusalem by Titus, 

The Battle of Waterloo. 

The Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

The Surrender of Lee to Grant. 

Around each of these events cluster most important 
effects. Ask such questions as these concerning Mara- 
thon : 

Where is Marathon ? 

What is the geographical relation of Greece to Syria 
and Egypt? How was this relation of immense import- 
ance before deep sea navigation was perfected ? 

Where was Xerxes’ home, and what did he want ? Who 
was Cyrus the Great, and what did he do? 

Describe the battle of Thermopyle, and show its 
effects ? 

What effect did the defeat of Xerxes have upon 
Greece? What effect would his success have had? 

The answers to these questions assume knowledge, 
and all successful teaching not only assumes, but requires 
knowledge. The recitation of the werds of the book is 
not history. The times, places, events, all must pass in 
review before the learner as though upon a stage. We 
must see the men, the boats, the plains, {he mountains, 
and the passes through them. They must be seen. So it 
comes that without geography, history is meaningless, 
and without the history of the life of man and his ac- 
tions, geography is meaningless. Everything in both 
geography and history revolves around what man has 
done. He is the central figure in all we do that con- 
cerns the earth and its modifications. 

THE following fact is a good one for the geography 
class: Dr. John C, Berry, of Bath, Me., who is in Asia, 
recently mailed a letter and a postal card on the same 
day toa citizen of Bath, sending one westward, via St. 
Petersburg, and the other eastward, via San Francisco. 
They reached their destination in the same mail. What 
routes did each take ? 








LESSONS ON THE STARS. 





For OcroBer 15. . 

Look south at eight or nine o’clock at night, and yo 
will see Aquarius—note the triangle. The constelia- 
tion Capricornus, is near by Capricornus means a goat. 
Just west is Sagittarius which is more hke a cup upside 
down with a handle to it than anything else. There are 
many bright first-magnitude stars in sight. At the 
southeast is Fomalhaut. Going up north of Capricor- 
nus you will first see Altair, then Vega (in the Lyre). 
This star 1s nearly overhead. East of Vega is Deneb. 
West of Vega is Gemma; a little farther west is Arctu- 
rus, but it is so close to the horizon that you may not see 
it. The Pleiades are just rising in the east. Near them 
is Algal. 

A great deal has been done when one can fix the posi- 
tion and appearance of the Zodiac, constellations, and 
some of the stars of the first magnituce, and can readily 
recognize them. These articles are plannei for those 
who want to know something of the heavens above 
them, and yet do not expect to know a great deal. 

QUESTIONS ON SEPTEMBER LESSON. 

Can you recognize Scorpio? What red star is in Scor- 
pio? What planet is near this star? What constellation 
is between Scorpio and Capricornus? Can you recog- 
nize *‘the Dipper”? Spica? Arcturus? Altair? Vega? 

Stars are of the first, second, etc., magnitude. 

There are 14 of the first magnitude to be seen by us: 
Arcturus, Antares, Altair, Aldebaran, Betelgeuse, Rigel, 
Fomalhaut, Capella, Pollux, Procyon, Sirius, Spica, Reg- 
ulus and Vega. 

No one can be a respectable astronomer who does not 
watch the stars himself, What time do any of these 
stars rise or set? (Mind this is to be from your own 
observation.) In what constellation is any planet? 

Scorpio was in the south in July, Sagittarius in Au- 
gust, Capricornus in September and October ; Aquarius 
in October also. Capricornus will be known by the little 
square; Aquarius by the triangle. 

On the 20th of September the moon was in conjunction 
with Mars. This was seen by 50 millionsof people in the 
United States. How many of them really uuderstood 
what was happening in the heavens? Of the children 
above the primary classes how many understood the 
phenomenon? Of the teachers how many saw it and 
understood it? It is asign of a genuine school when a 
pupil comes in, in the morning, and says to her teacher, 
“Oh, my, was not that a beautiful sight in the heavens 
last night!” : 

It is a bad sign when the children are inattentive to 
the changes that are going on about them, no matter if 
they can spell well. 

The teacher'should have a stick put up somewhere, so 
as to call the attention of the pupils to its shadow at 
noon, If he cannot do that, let him mark with ink on 


the floor where the shadow of the bottom line of the win- 
dow strikes the floor at noon. Let this line be carefully 
watched. June 21 it was as far south as it could go—it 
will creep up north on the floor until Dec. 21; then it 
will go south again. 





There are school-rooms where this phenomenon is 








watched day by day. Those teachers who succeed in 
drawing the attention of their pupils to the phenomena 
of nature have done a grand work. Such pupils will 
study ; they areapt tolearn ; they are never troublesome, 


rarely tardy or absent. Do you do this in your school? 





A GEOGRAPHY EXCURSION. 


By A. F. W. 

I announced on Monday morning that I would give 
the school a half-holiday on the following Friday, clos- 
ing school at noon. In order to spend the time profit- 
ably, I told them we would make what I would call a 
‘‘ geography excursion” ; that is, we would make obser- 
vations with special reference to what we had been 
studying in the class. They were delighted and looked 
forward to the trip with great pleasure. As the school 
house was situated in a country place near the bank of a 
small river I had no fear that we would not find inter- 
esting things enough on our trip. 

As luck would have it, it had rained quite hard on the 
previous night and the streams were ina favorable con- 
dition for my purpose. 

‘*How muddy this creek is that empties into the 
river !” remarked one of the pupils. 

‘* What makes it so?” I asked. 

“I know,” said another. ‘‘ The water carries fine bits 
of earth with it that gives it this yellow color. The 
water is something the color of that clay-bank over 
there. I know it is earth that gives it this color, for 
father once took a pail of water out of the brook after a 
storm. The horses wouldn’t drink it, but after it had 
stood for awhile I could scrape mud out of the bottom.” 

I praised the pupil for using his eyes to such good 
advantage, and then explained how streams were con- 
tinually carrying matter down towards their mouths. 
After a rain there is more of it than usuai, and hence 
the fact is more noticeable, Water is both a tearer down 
and a builder up. It takes earth and sometimes stones 
from one place and deposits them in another. 

‘*What can you tell me about the current of this 
stream ?” 

**T see that it seems to set strongly toward the opposite 
shore.” 

“Yes, and it has dug out a cove over there. Notice 
how it has made a hole underneath that high bank, a 
large portion of which will soon cave into the stream. 
But what do you see where the creek empties into the 
river?” 

“T have noticed that at low water there are several 
sand bars at the mouth of the creek,” said one of the 
older boys. ‘‘ Now you can see enly one of them.” 

‘“*Do you know how they came there?” 

‘1 suppose the mud and sand was brougbt there by 
the water.” 

‘*Very true. You remember how the maps represent 
the mouths of the rivers Nile and Mississippi. These 
rivers are there cut up into several streams flowing be- 
tween low islands. The geographical term for it is a ‘delta. 
The waters of these large rivers carry a great deal of 
matter with them that 1s deposited near the mouth. 
Now what would you call one of these patches of 
ground?” 
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* An island,” said several in unison. 

‘* And this point of land on this side is a cape,” said a 
little girl overjoyed at the discovery. 

‘* Do you think these islands and this cape will always 
remain as they are?” 

‘“‘ No, because the water may wear away certain parts 
and add to other parts.” 

Then the important lesson we have learned this after- 
noon is that water has a great deal to do in changing the 
form of the land. I want you to observe how water 
changes the land around your home. Search the news- 
papers also for items regarding the action of water. 

A few days after one pupil told me that the heavy 
rain storm of the night betore had cut a deep gully by 
the side of the road. Another showed me a clipping 
from a newspaper telling about a landslide caused by a 
swollen mountain stream. Another brought a glass of 
water showing the sediment that had collected in the 
bottom. I found that the result of our trip was a greatly 
increased interest in the study of geography. 


+ 
a 


COUNTING AND READING NUMBERS. 

It is important that pupils should learn to read num- 
bers correctly and rapidly, and they can do this in the 
same way they learn to read and write words and sen- 
tences. In reading, as soon as the word HORSE is shown, 
the name is given, without spelling h-o-r-s-e. The form 
1s instantly recognized and named, just as we recognize 
the sign + and say “ plus,” or xX and say “‘ multiply.” 
In the same way we recognize a sentence when it is not 
so long that the eye cannot take in the whole of it at a 
glance. For example, the child sees at once 


The dog barks, 


and reads instantly, without spelling at all. In this way 
a Chinaman can learn to read English without either 
knowing the names or forms of English letters. To him 
the character 

The 


isa new expression ; or, we might say, a new Chinese 
letter, for in his language every character represents a 
word, So much for the philosophy; now for its applica- 
tion. 
The child has learned how to pronounce the character 
2; now he learns that 1 or 1,1, also mean the same. 
1 


Here he has three characters all pronounced two, Next 
1 





1 

he learns how to pronounce 3. 1; 1, 1, 1; and 2+1. 
Here are four characters. He must first have learned 
what three is, and be able to tell that, ‘‘one horse, 
and one horse, and one horse make three horses ;” and 
that ‘‘ two horses and one horse make three horses,” in 
other words, he must know three before he learns to read 
the characters representing three. The pupil in learning 
to read must not be permitted to spell, either in reading 
words or figures. As he does not say ‘‘ d-o-g, dog,” so 
he must-not say ‘one and one and one are three,” after 
he knows it, but pronounce instantly three, as soon as he 
sees the character. 

How can this be done? By cards on which the mathe- 
matical words are written. Each card should be large 
enough to be seen by the entire class, and the characters 
clearly written in black letters on a white surface, thus: 


| 2 
1 
All of these forms are necessary, in order to accustom 

the eye to the seeing of them. The object of the work 

is to accustom the mind to the reading, so that when the 
pupil sees 2+-1 he will not stop and think “‘ 2 and one are 

3.” He must say three without thinking, just as the 

fingers write the word “notwithstanding,” without 

thought as to its spelling. This is done by what is often 
called, for want of a better expression, “the automatic 
action of the brain.” It will be seen that a large num- 
ber of cards must ue prepared—as many as three or four 
hundred —yn which would be placed all sorts of combina- 
tions of the nine digits and their combinations. It 
would take too much spage to give all of these ; it is not 





| 2+1 2,1 1,1,1 1+1+1 





























necessary, only a few as samples : 
4 
8,2; 2; 9849; 4,4; 4; 444; 
9 8 
98; 8; 948; 87; 7 875 
etc., etc, 


In adding a column of figures, how do we read? By 
twos, threes, or fours? Here is an example. Let us see 
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. - 
how it isadded. The pupil sees 3 and says seven ; next 


9 
he sees in his mind’s eye, 7 and says sixteen. So far, 
. — 7 


or ono oe 


so well, but what next? Must he now think 16 and say 


twenty-three? Most teachers will says yes; we say no. 
Our experience has taught us that it is better to use a 


‘ 
pencil and make a mark, thus, 1, and think of 6 and 
say — Then make another mark, 1, and think 


‘ 
again 3 and say nine; then 9 and say sixteen: then 


8 

another tally, 1, and think 6 and say fourteen; and 
another tally, 1, then think again éunt say eight. An 
instant glance will show four tallies and the answer 48 is 
given. The other way, viz.: of saying seven, sixteen. 
twenty-three, twenty-nine, thirty-five, forty-four, forty- 
eight, ig certain to give rise to counting, unless a great 
number of combinations are used. The experience of 
others may be different from ours, but we have found the 
method we have mentioned the best, especially in the 
lower grades. For higher grades the other plan often 
succeeds, but in an experience of many years we have 
found very few high-school pupils who were able to add 
along column of figures without counting. Try your 
older pupils, teachers, and see what your result is. 

Two hints : 

1. Never give a column of figures to be added unless 
the art of reading combinations has been learned. For ex- 
ample, some teachers say, ‘‘ Now we will havean exercise 
in addition,” addressing those who have never learned to 
add. It would be just as sensible to require an exercise 
in reading, of those who have never learned to read, ex- 
cept by the old method of spelling out the letters. 

2. Commence practice in reading figures as soon as the 
meaning of their combinations is understood, but do not 
begin before. Early and constant practice is essential 
to success in this work, 


a> 


FRACTIONS BY OBJECTS, 


—— 





1, Measuring. 

Using a common two-foot rule measure the length 
and breadth of the school-room, carefully. We will 
suppose it is found to be 22} feet long, by 16} feet wide 
or 273 inches long and 198 broad. In the same way meas- 
ure the length and breadth of a school desk, of the 
nearest house, and with a yard-stick, the school lot. The 
habit of actually measuring is of great importance in 
early work in fractions. 

2. Weighing. 

Every school-room should have facilities for actual 
weights. Use a small stone ; it is found to weigh | Ib. 
40z. Another stone is found to weigh 3lbs. 80z. Here 
we have a combined weight of 4 lbs, 12 oz. or 3} lbs, This 
exercise can be indefinitely extended with great profit 
to beginners in fractions, 

3. Miscellaneous questions. 

Suppose the teacher ask at the close of the school 
on Wednesday noon, what part of this week has now 
passed? John is 12 years old, if he lives to be 70 how 
much of his life has passed? A man owes $125, and has 
$12}, what part of his debt mustremain unpaid? These 
are samples of such questions as may be proposed, lead- 
ing pupils to become familiar with the working out of 
examples containing fractional quantities. The follow- 
ing principles should be followed : 

Use a measure of known length, at first, in order to 
measure an unknown length. 

Next use a measure of unknown length to measure a 
known distance. 

Next make problems with two terms known and one 
unknown. Examples : 

$120 buys one house ; I have $600, how many houses 
canJ buy? You have 70 cents; a morning paper costs 4 
cents, how many papers can you buy? 

Then make problems in which something will be left, 
as: A cow costs $40. I have $100 ; how many cows can 
1 buy? 

In doing this workit is necessary that actual objects 
should be used, or that the problems should be such as 
will strongly appeal to the senses and experience of the 
learners. Keep within the limits of the known in 
going tothe unknown. In following out this principle 
the operations of adding, subtracting, multiplying, and 
dividing fractions can be taught. 

Adding. 

Let some pupil prepare a pile of small pine sticks of 








equal size, 5 inches long. Taking two, the teacher says : 


How many sticks have I taken? Breaking each into two 
equal parts, he says: How many have I now? Holding up 
one of the parts, he says: What part of one stick is 
this? How many halves have 1? How many whole 
sticks did I take? He gets the statement, Four halves 
=two whole ones. The same course can be pursued 
with }’s, }’s, }’s, }’s, etc., until the pupils are thoroughly 
familiar with fractional additions, and separations. 

He now takes five sticks, and breaks each one into 
four equal parts. The pupils count and measure. He 
next takes eight of these pieces, asking, what part of the 
whole five sticks are these eight pieces? What part of 
istick is one of these pieces? Show me } of 5, | of 5, 
} of 5, etc., etc. If the work has been thoroughly done 
there will be no hesitancy, and they will be able at once 
to show by sticks the correctness of their answers, 

In the same manner take 6 sticks and break each into 
five parts, and pursue the same course as outlined above. 
Other subdivisions can be made, and an almost infinite 
number of problems proposed. It is wonderful how 
much interest is excited by the use of things that can 
be handled, seen, felt, and tasted. We urgeall teachers 
who have not done so, to try the experiment for them- 
selves. 

How can we show that §#=1? Take one stick, break it 
into two equal parts, How many halves have we? Two 
halves is the reply. Then put the form on the board, }, 
which will equal one stick. 

Next how can we show that 1 divided by j}=2? How 
many halves are there in 1? Show that the expression 
1+}=2, means that there are 2j’s in 1, Show 
how we can express }+}. Take the two halves of a 
stick and lay them on the table. Then take another 
stick and break it into three equal parts, and lay these 
parts by the side of the first stick, divided into two 
parts. It will be readily seen that in } there is one } 
and } of another }. The expression 4+}=1j will now 
be readily comprehended. Other examples of the same 
kind can be illustrated in like manner as }+}=2); }+ 
}=2§; §+t—l¥r; H+h—1%}, etc., etc. It is far better, 
in our opinion to use sticks than marks on the board or 
on paper. Division of fractions is not taught in a great 
many schools, for saying, ‘Invert the terms of the 
divisor and proceed as in multiplication,” is neither 
teaching nor telling, but using words, which in almost 
all cases mean nothing more than a rule, without sense, 
an obstruction to knowledge. 

Multiplication of fractions can be clearly shown in 
the same general manner as division, addition, and 
subtraction. Round pieces of paper are preferred by 
some teachers, rather than sticks. Our practice has 
been to use sticks, but each teacher must suit himself. 
The expression ‘‘ multiplication of fractions,” has been 
criticised, and as we believe justly, but let that pass, 
With objects it can easily be shown that } of }=}, and 
that # of j=}. The sign (X)should be introduced after, 
not before, the processes are taught. Then the pupils 
will understand what it 1s proposed to do. 

Now what general principles must be followed in 
teaching this subject. Evidently first of all this one : 

Observation is the absolute basis of all concrete know- 


ge. 

No philosopher has ever contradicted this law, for it 
is drawn from the knowledge of the mind's operations. 
We get and we give through the senses. How else can 
we get, or give. Let the question of ‘innate ideas” 
have a rest, and let us try to think of anything, the start- 
ing notion of which did net originate through the senses. 
What idea does the child get wno in answer to the ques- 
tion, *‘ How do we divide one fraction by another frac- 
tion ?” says: “ Invert the terms of the divisor and pro- 
ceed as in multiplication”? Of course the pupil states, 
in general, a correct method of working, but what has 
he learned? Nothing ; absolutely nothing but words, 
words. But is it necessary 1o prove every operation in 
fractions by sticks or pieces of paper? Not at all, st 
would be difficult to show by objects the result of 
24¢X21}. It is not necessary this should be done, But 
it 18 necessary that the principle should be understood, 
and a short example like this : | x#, or, even 4X}, is suf- 
ficient. But let the teacher beware lest an illustrative 
example should be learned by heart, and so the seeming 
explanation become nothing more than words, words. 

Another principle of fundamental! importance is this : 

Never tell a child what he can find out for himself. 

Are there no exceptions to this rule? There may be 
in practice, many, but, notwithstanding, the principle 
remains. A pupilcan find out for himself the reason of 
all the operations in fractions, so he should never be 
told. In the school-room we are after mental strength, 
and moral character. It is of no importance whatever 
to stuff a human brain as though it were a sausage. 
Cramming has had its day. Let it rest in peace. We 
have come te better times. But in ne pees of arithme- 
tic are the evil effects of cramming 80 detrimental as in 
fractions. Here intelligence is necessary. or algebra can 
not be understood, and geometry will become a dead 
and senseless thing. 
We ought to ray, before we close this article, that the 

bh understanding of fractions is the key that will 
unlock all mathematics. Drill on fractions. Don't let 
up, Use objects, and keep at it. It will pay. 
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Attendance Record for Term ‘Beginning 
Grade. 
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District No. Teacher... 


It Vv 


189... Ending. 





/ Present. * 
: 18g © Absent. 
- Tardy. 
x Mlalf-day Absent 


Vv VI 


J7 








SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS REPORT 
_ CARD. 

1, It dispenses with roll-call. 

2. It does away with cumbersome roll books in gen- 
eral use. 

8. It is handy both for use and reference. 

4, The record of each pupil is separate and concise. 

5. It saves time. 

6. Used in marking attendance or scholarship in re- 
citation room, it prometes acquaintance with pupils ; for 
when’ a teacher meets several large classes, it becomes 
almost impossible to know each one by name, but with 
this diagram for reference, itis an easy matter. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


The whole represents the ‘diagram of a school-room 
with 54 seats (more or less can be used), each pupil's 
name in his own seat; looking over the room, ateacher 
can readily note a vacant seat. Mark the absences in 
the proper week, opposite the day of the week (1st week’s 
attendance in 1st vertical column, etc.); add each week’s 
attendance, and place result underneath. At end of term 
add horizontally, then add vertically these results, plac- 
ing whole attendance of each individual in lower nght 
space. Then add both horizontally and vertically the 
totals of all the pupils and place result at lower right of 
diagram, If the report is correct the vertical and hori- 





zontal results will balance. The system of marking 
shown in diagram may be used; it may however,be found 
convenient to leave a blank space to note presence, using 
other marks to show absence. This latter method is 
shorter. 


ao 
-. 


FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 








GREENLAND’S SURFACE. 


The fact that Greenland’s snow and ice fields are only 
slightly undulated, gave rise to the belief that the land 
was a uniform plateau. It is thought now that the 
rocky surface of the land is, on the contrary, carved 
into mountains and hills, valleys and gorges, but that 
the plastic snows and ice have gradually filled up all the 
cavities. The ice flows like asphalt or tar with extreme 
slowness seaward, while the surface is gradually leveled 
by the snow falling during the course of ages, and dis- 
tributed by the winds. In the interior of the country 
the surface of the ice and snow is as smooth as if it were 
polished, looking like ‘‘the undisturbed surface of a 
frozen ocean, the long but not high billows of which, 
rolling from east to west, are not easily distinguishable 
to the eye.” 


EXPLORING GREENLAND’S COAST. 
Lieut, Ryder, of the Danish navy, expects to start 





next spring on a two years’ trip to Greenland. He has 
already visited the west coast of that country, and 
will this time explore the east coast, between 66 and 73 
degrees. A portion of this coast between Franz Josef 
fiord and Cape Brewster has been partially explored. 
The second and southern stretch lies between Cape Brew- 
ster and Angmazsalik in about 66 degrees north latitude, 
where Captain Holm spent the winter of 1884-85. The 
Eskimos who, as is well known, have some skill in map- 
making, have carved on bits of driftwood the outline of 
a part of this coast, and these rude maps, together with 
the information the natives gave him, enabled Captain 
Holm to make a sketch map of the coast from 66 to 6 
degrees north latitude. How nearly it approaches accu- 
racy it is, of course, impossible to say. Lieut. Ryder 
will carry provisions for two years, and will be equipped 
with three boats, twenty-two feet long and six feet wide, 
and an ample supply of sleds, tents, snowshoes, and 50 
on, besides material for a house and an observatory. !t 
is an interesting question whether the party wil] meet 
any natives along the strip of coast north of Cape Stew- 
art, which they hope to explore next summer. Lieut. 
Ryder thinks it possible that an isolated branch of the 
Eskimo family may still be living there, completely ¢ 
off from the more southerly natives, just as the Eskimos 
of Cape York are separated from their brethren of 
southern Greenland by the glaciers of Melville 
bay, 
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OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT Events, DIscOVERIES, Erv. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


OcToBER 1.—Adjournment of congress.— A carpet trust formed. 
—The German emperor visits Austria._-Gen. Wolseley assumes 
command of the troops in Lreland.—Michael Davitt reveals the 
dynamite plots.-—At the United States navy department bids are 
opened for three new battle ships. 

OcToBER 2.—Jefferson Davis’ war papers and correspondence go 
to the Louisiana historical assomation.—An international iron and 
steel congress held in New York. 

OcTOBER 3.—The son-in-law of Gen. Barrundia, who was killed 
on a United States vessel, threatens to sue our government for 
damages. 

OCTOBER 4.—A great increase of imports to save ‘payment of 
extra duties.—Death of Mrs. Booth, wife of the commander of the 
Salvation army. 

OcToBER 5.—The revolutionary party in the canton of Ticino in 
Switzerland wins a victory on the question of the revision of the 
constitution, 


A FOOD EXHIBIT, 


Secretary Rusk has suggested to the World’s fair com- 
missioners that a building be devoted to a food exhibit. 
He would group together the products of the farm, the 
garden, the orchard, the mill; the establishment for can- 
ning, that for meat packing, the factory, the bakery, the 
domestic kitchen—in short, all substances used for food, 
with illustrations of the methods of preparing them for 
market, and for eating. The best teachings of chemistry, 
physiology, and hygiene regarding foods and beverages 
could be presented to the people by labels, models, speci- 
mens, and books. The hall might be surrounded by a 
fringe of separate apartments, in which could be schools 
of practical cookery, model kitchens, bakeries, and mar- 
kets. 


TO TUNNEL UNDER NEW YORK BAY. 


A scheme is on foot to connect Staten Island and Long 
Island by a tunnel under the bay at the narrowest part. 
A bill authorizing the work was recently introduced into 
congress. The route is six miles long. It has been sur- 
veyed, and a part of the right of way already has been pur- 
chased. The water is only thirty-five feet deep at the 
deepest spot, so that the tunnel need not be greatly 
depressed. The material nearly all the way is believed to 
be hard soapstone, which is easily worked, but very 
strong, and will not require much artificial support. 


FEDERAL OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS. 

The recent strikes have revived the question of federal 
ownership of railways. It is held that railways as they 
are run at present cause a large and unnecessary loss of 
life of employes, passengers, and travelers. On the other 
hand, it is asserted that the improvements required for 
safety would require an enormous expenditure. For in- 
stance, improved couplers and air brakes on the million 
freight and work cars in the United States would cost 
$80,000,000. English railways have no grade crossings. 
Accidents could also be prevented here by carrying the 
railroad over or under the street; but our railways cost 
$60,000 a mile, while those in England cost three or four 
times as much. It is clear, then, that if the government 
should take the management of the railways, it would 
have to spend a vast amount above the receipts on many 
of them, to put them in what would be considered proper 
condition. 


PowDER WorKs EXPLoDE.—The Du Pont powder works 
near Wilmington, Del., exploded. The village of Rockland 
was wrecked. Many people who were in the works were 
killed. The report was heard in Philadelphia and Trenton- 
In the war of 1812these works furnished the sole supply for 
the American army. Of what substances is powder com- 
posed ? 





PORTUGAL MUST SETTLE.—England has asked the Portu- 
guese government to settle its claim for indemnity for the 
seizure of the British African Lakes Company’s steamer, 
which was captured by Lieut. Azevedo Continho a few 
months ago. 

A CoMET DISCOVERED.—A faint comet was discovered by 
Prof. E. F. Barnard, at the Lick observatory at 8 o’clock 46 
minutes on a recont evening. Its position was right ascen_ 
sion, 19 hours 12minutes, 26 degrees south, motion easterly. 





A Panic IN BUENOS AYRES.—A panic wascaused on Oct, 
6, by a report that a fresh revolution had broken out. The 
troops were called out and detachments of cavalry patrolled 
the streets during the night. Why was Argentine’s presi- 
dent deposed recently ? 





CHEAPER PosTAGE.—The recent visit to the United States 
of J. Henniper Heaton, a member of the British house of 
commons, was to arrange for the reduction of the postage 
rates between Great Britain and Ireland andthe United 
States, He pointed out the fact that the postage rate in 


the United States to Alaska and all parts of Canada was 
only two cents, and that there would be no loss of revenue 
by the change, as it would mean an increase of trade. The 
arrangement proposed will probably be adopted. 
PoRTUGAL’s NEW CABIXET.—A new cabinet has been 
formed in Portugal with Senhor Martens Ferraoas premier. 
What is a cabinet ? Whois now theruler in Spain ? 





RoyAL. Visirors.—Louis Philippe Albert, Comte de 
Paris, chief of the royal house of France, and his eldest 
son, Louis Philippe Robert, Duc d’Orleans, arrived in 
New York Oct. 3. They were welcomed by a special com- 
mittee (on account of the Comte de Paris’ services during 
the war for the Union), among whom were Gens. Butter- 
field, Fitz John Porter, Keyes, Slocum, Newton, Howard, 
Franklin, Sickles, and Parke. What were the Comte de 
Paris’ services in the war for the Union ? 

Fire iN SyDNEY.—A large area in the city of Sydney 
was burned over. The loss is estimated at $7,000,000. Tell 
abouta modern fire department ? 





SENDING JEWS TO PALESTINE.—A movement was started 
in New York to assist Russian Jews to migrate to Pales- 
tine. They believe that the ancient prophecy that the 
Jews will return to that land is about to be fulfilled. What 
has been the treatment of the Jews by different nations ? 

AUSTRIAN REFORMS.—The peasant proprietors of Austria 
lately held a conference in Vienna. Among the reforms 
demanded were freedom from taxation of homesteads, un- 
restrained sale of land, the adoption of a progressive in- 
come tax, abolition of customs taxes on necessaries of life, 
lightening military burdens, nationalization of railways 
and a uniform rate throughout the empire, and sale of salt 
at cost prices. What is a peasant ? 


BANCROFT’s BIRTHDAY.—The venerable historian, George 
Bancroft, celebrated his ninetieth birthday at his home, 
Oct. 3. What works has Mr. Bancroft written ? 





MONEY FOR AFRICA.—The German East African company 
has just coined a new lot of metal money for the German 
colonies. The silver pieces are of about the size and value 
of an Austrian gulden, approximately forty cents. The 
coat of arms consists of a lion and a bust of the German 
emperor. The copper coins are worth about 1 1-3 cents 
each. Italy has also coued money fur her African posses- 
sions. What is money ? 


EMIGRATION FROM RussiA.—The emigration to Brazil 
from the government of Lodz is becoming alarming. Not 
only the laborers, but even well-to-do mechanics who have 
established shops of their own, tailors, cobblers, carpenters, 
locksmiths, etc., are selling out and leaving. When did 
Brazil change ite form of goverment and why ? 





FLoops (N RussiA.-Cronstadt and St. Petersburg have of 
late suffered greatly from inundations. In the former 
place the sea rose to a height never before known and de- 
stroyed many vessels in the harbor and nearly a third of 
the city. 





GeN. DuRYEE’s DEATH.—The death of Gen. Abram 
Duryee, formerly commander of the Seventh New York 
regiment and the organizer of the Duryee zouaves, occurred 
recently in New York. 

A SCHOONER CONFISCATED.—The schooner Davy Crockett 
of Gloucester was seized at Louris, P. E. I. It issaid that 
besides her seine, she was fitted out with dories, so that if 
she failed te get fish in the seine she could send dories 
inside the limit and pick up fish while the schooner jogged 
about outside. What are the rules for foreign vessels fish- 
ing near Canadian shores ? 





GEN. EARLY Hurt.—A few daysago Gen. Jubal A. Early 
was standing in front of a building in Lynchburg, Va., 
that was recently burned, when the wall fell, burying him 
in a mass of debris. He was not seriously hurt. Sketch 
Gen. Early’s career. 


PEARL FisHERS KILLED.—The crew of a vessel belonging 
in Hartlepool] while fishing for pearls off the coast of New 
Guiuew were killed by the natives. Describe pearl fishing. 





A Suit AGarnst A TRUsT.—The United States has brought 
suit at Nashville for an injunction against a coal trust. 
The defendants are fourteen dealers and fourteen compa- 
nies. They are charged with combining in order that the 
prices for coal for the local market might be agreed upon 
and the trade thereby controlled. The proposed action is 
authorized by officials at Washington, and is the first to be 
taken under the provisions of the national law against 
trusts. What is a trust? 





OKLAHOMA.—The cattle men were granted two months’ 
more time (to Dec. 1) to remove their live stock from the 
Cherokee Outlet. The government wants the tract, as it 
gives better ingress and egress for the new territory of 
Oklahoma, 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





NEWSPAPERS.—The number of newspapers published in 
the world is 41,000, 24,000 appearing in Europe. Germany 
has 5,500, France 4,100, ‘England 4,000, Austria-Hungary 
8,500, Italy 1,400, Spain 850, Russia 800, Switzerland 450, 
Belgium and Holland 300 each, Japan 200, Africa 200, Sand- 
wich islands 3. In ¢nglish 17,000 are printed, 7,500 in Ger- 
man, 6,800 in French, 1,800 in Spanish, and 1,500 in Italian. 





LONDON BY NIGHT.--Twelve hours are not sufficient to 
supply the wants of nearly five million people, so many 
have to work at night. All the underground and district 
railways, and also the surface roads, cease running at mid- 
night. Those who wish to travel after that must either 
walk or take acab. Every saloon is closed at midnight on 
Saturday, which throws many of the rough element on the 
street. The rattle of the market gardeners’ wagons and 
of the trucks loaded with merchandise, with perhaps 
that of the fire engines, make an indescribable din, during 
the early hours of the morning. The hospital corps are 
busy during the night, for crimes and accidents are of 
hourly occurrence, while the river police are constantly on 
the look-out to save would-be suicides from drowning. 


AN ANCIENT WARSHIP.—While dredging operations 
were being carried on, a sunken warship was found at 
Santander, Spain. It had probably been there 400 years, 
and was partly covered by adeposit of sand and mud. 
Divers have brought up guns which bear the united arms 
of Castile and Aragon, the scroll of Isabella, or the crown 
and initial of Ferdinand. This ship would appear to have 
been employed as a transport, and, inasmuch as some of 
the arms are of French and Italian make, it is supposed 
that she formed part of the fortunate expedition against 
Naples, under Gonzalo de Cordoba. 


A NEW SUBMARINE Boat.—It was invented by an Italian 
and is spherical. By means of machinery in the interior it 
can be propelled, steered, sunk, or raised. It is fitted with 
lenses, by which those inside can guide their way and see 
sunken articles they wish to bring to the surface. For this 
purp< se it has grapnels and hooks on the outside that can 
be managed from the inside. 


THE ConGo RIVER.—According to Mr. Stanley, the Con- 
go is more than 3,000 miles long; and in size and volume 
the second river of the world, the ficst being presumably, 
the Amazon. Like the Nile, the Congo has one stretch of 
navigation 1,000 miles long, between Stanley Pool and 
Stanley Falls. Unfortunately for commerce, however, 
the river is separated from the sea by a series of cataracts, 
that compel a portage of 235 miles, or two portages of 8 
and 50 miles and many transters. 





A GIANT APPLE TREE.—The largest apple tree in New 
England, and probably in the world, is in the northwest- 
ern part of Cheshire, Conn. Its age can be traced by a 
family tradition to 140 years at least, and it may be twenty 
or twenty-five years older. It is, at the present time, of 
symmetrical shape ; the trunk is nearly round, without a 
scar or blemish on it ; there are eight large branches; five 
of them have been in the habit of bearing one year, and 
the remaining three the next. From the five branches 110 
bushels of apples have been gathered. The tree measures 
13 feet, 8 inches around, is 60 feet high, and the branches 
spread 100 feet. 

NUMBERING CouNTRY Housges.—A. L. Bancroit, of San- 
Francisco, has thought out a plan that seems to be practic- 
able. Taking the chief city or town of a county as a central 
point, he proposes to name all of the roads leading from it, 
and all of the branch roads. Then he will divide each mile 
into ten imaginary blocks of 528 feet each, giving each 
block two numbers, the odd uumber on one side of the 
road, and the even number on the other. Should there be 
more than one house on a block, the first house would 
have the number of the block, the second the same number 
followed by the letter A, etc. By this arrangement the 
county directory would direct a person to any man’s house 
in the county. 


STEEL BoaTs.—A novel industry is to be introdaced into 
Leeds by the opening of an establishment for boat-making, 
on a patent system, which consists of the stamping out of a 
boat from a single plate of soft steel. Of course only small 
craft, such as rowing boats and steam launches, can be 
made by this process. 





WooD THAT SINKS IN WATER.—There are four hundred 
and thirteen species of trees to be found within the limits 
of the United States, sixteen of which, when perfectly sea- 
soned, will sink in water. The heaviest of these is the 
black ironwood, found oaly in southern Florida, which is 
more than thirty per cent. heavier than water. Of the 
other fifteen, the best known is the lignum vite, and the 
mangrove. All the species heavier than water belong tc 





} tropical Florida or in the arid West or Southwest, 
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(CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








MONTEITH AS A TEXT-BOOK AUTHOR. 

Next to Noah Webster, probably no other man associ- 
ated with the authorship of text-books has been so widely 
known as the late James Monteith. For nearly thirty 
years his name has been a household word, and probably 
ten million children have studied his books. Professor 
Monteith’s connection with school geographies was the re- 
sult of accident rather than design. Years ago at a meet- 
ing of a number of teachers in this city, the question of 
school geographies was under discussion, and it seemed to 
be the opinion that there was no book that met the demands 
of a growing system of education. One of the teachers 
present, I think Dr. Finch, now a practicing physician of 
New York, jumped to his feet with the exclamation, ‘“‘We 
can overcome this difficulty, and there,” pointing to Mon- 
teith, ‘‘is the man that can help us.’’ Monteith was loth 
to accept such a responsibility, but after considerable per- 
suasion undertook the work. When the manuscript was 
completed the more trying problem of securing a publisher 
presented itself. One house offered $250 for the manuscript 
with all rights, but itis hardly necessary toadd that the 
offer was not accepted. Another firm kept the copy for 
several months and then rejected it. A third house, A. S. 
Barnes & Co., accepted it under condition that the author 
should advance the cost of cuts, maps, and composition, 
agreeing to pay a royalty after the cost of the first edition 
had been covered by the sales. This offer was accepted, 
and within three days both of the other firms wrote to 
Monteith signifying their willingness to take the book. 

Monteith put all his capital into the venture, his father ad- 
vanced him $1000, in addition, and after overcoming a host 
of difficulties the book was published. Tosay that it was 
a great success would be expressing it very mildly. It laid 
the foundation of his own fortune, and it made that of his 
publishers. The text was simple, plain, and unpretentious; 
indeed it reflected the very character of the author himself. 
It requires a special ability to make a successful text-book 
that at the same time shall be a good one. Professor Mon- 
teith possessed this ability in a remarkable degree. Quick 
to see, decisive to act, and untiring in his zeal, he wasa 
leader in his professional work whom others followed. The 
kind and sympathetic nature that characterized the man, 
in a way pervaded his books, and the latter will be a mon- 
ument that will endure long after the headstone at his 
grave shall have crumbled to dust, J. W. REDWAY. 





A VOICE FROM WISCONSIN. 


The question of compulsory education in this state is 
now being agitated with great interest, and has caused the 
two great parties in that state to take a stand on this im- 
portant question. The agitation is the result of the pas- 
sage by the state legislature in the year 1889 of a law called 
the Bennett school law. The object of the law is two- 
fold—compulsory education, and the prohibition of chil- 
dren under certain ages from being employed in factories, 
etc. 

The opposition to the law is founded on its provisions on 
compulsory education. It provides that reading, writirg, 
arithmetic, and United States history must be taught in 
the English language in all schools that wish to be recog- 
nized as such, and that every child between the ages of 
seven and fourteen must attend such school for a term of 
twelve weeks at least, the school board to fix the term of 
going. It was on this particular provision that the oppo- 
sition was at first foanded. They claimed that an affront 
had been made to the foreign-speaking element in the 
state. Also that too much power was placed in the hands 
of the school boards, these being able, it is said, to use 
personal prejudices in fixing the term that a child shall be 
obliged to attend school, The narrow-mindedness of this 
claim was soon proven and it was dropped, for the enforce- 
ment and obeying of the Jaw is obligatory on all. 

It was claimed then that it was intended to do away with 
the parochial schools. The foolishness of this claim, cen- 
tered in the provision above mentioned, is at once made 
apparent by an examination of the law. 

But there certainly is something in the claim that too 
much power is placed in the hands of ‘he boards, for there 
is no provision that certain excuses mentioned in the law 
must be accepted by the board ; it says when it is “ shown 
to their satisfaction,”’ etc. But even this evil will be reme- 
died by the common law of right of appeal, and the right | say 
of trial by jury. 

Many other minor claims have been raised by the oppo- 
sition, such as “ an insult to Germans,”’ “expulsion of for- 
eign languages,”’ “ unconstitutionality of the law,” “ non- 
enforcement,” etc., etc. 

This has already become an important question in the 
politics of this and some other states. The Republican 
party in its platform heartily endorses the law, and the 
Democratic party demands its unconditional repeal. It is 
evident that this question will cause a break in-the ranks 
of both parties, It is quite plain that the state right to 





pass compulsory educational laws, and the chureh claim 
that it cannot pass such laws, are pitted each 
other. It will he a battle between the allies of the church 
and the lovers of the public schools. The Republican 
nominee for governor is Governor W. D. Hoard, and the 
Democratic nominee G. W. Peck, of Milwaukee. May the 
public schools triumph ! OTTO ZANDER. 
Manitowoc. 


Let me add one item to C. M. Woodward’s correction to 
your statement about the Baltimore manual training 
school being the “pioneer” and only “‘ absolutely free 
manual training school in this country.”’ The Tidioute 
manual training school was organized in 1883, and is abso- 
lutely free, although not supported by public taxation. It 
is the gift of Mr. J. S. Grandin, a wealthy philanthropist 
of our town. R. 8S. CRAWFORD. 

Tidioute, Pa. 


Please give me a rule for the use of “ shall” and oe H 
“Tn the first person simply Shall foretells ; 
In Will a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shall in the second or the third doth threat. 
Will simply then foretells the future feat.” 





Name some works that would be helptul in simple 
home-made devices illustrating the principles of yee, as 


Read THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


hte you punish a pupil by making him “stand on the 
goo?” 2. What is your opinion of reading a lesson as oy 

Fulton, Ky. L. 8. 8. 

1. It must be conceded that there must be punishment 
where there is an infraction of law. There are a greut 
many kinds of punishments that may be employed. The 
question is, what punishment best suits the case? Mr. 
Page discusses this with a good deal of ability in his work 
on teaching. There are two great classes—those which 
address themselves to the mind directly, and those which 
address the mind indirectly. If standing upon the floor is 
directed without intending to humiliate the person, and it 
is not made of so long duration as to be injurious, it may 
be occasionally employed. If the object is to bring the 
pupil into ridicule, the effect will be very bad. I take it 
for granted that the object is to separate the pupil from 
his companions, and show that you are not pleased with 
his conduct. Under these limitations given it may be em- 
ployed. 2. The practice of reading a lesson backward 
cannot be defended either by common sense or science. 
It isa waste of time, and has a tendency to destroy the 
interest which a pupil may feel in his school. 


Name the ten youngest cities of New York in the order in which 
they were chartered. A. C. G. 


Watertown and Cohoes were chartered in 1869, Rome 
and Long Island City in 1870, Kingston in 1872, Dunkirk in 
1880, Amsterdam in 1885, Jamestown in 1886, and Hornells- 
ville, Ithaca, and Middletown in 1888. It is possible that 
this list may ve imperfect, but hunting over the sessions 
laws for twenty years is not an easy task. J. W. R. 


1. Who was the cardinal preceding Cardinal Gibbons? Ey Where 
and when will the next National Association be held? 3. Do the 
circuit and supreme justices preside over the same courts ? 


1. Cardinal McCloskey. 2. It has not yet been decided. 
8. The whole country is divided into nine parts, in each of 
which is situated a circuit court. These circuits are again 
divided into districts, each with its own court. These 
courts have their own duties and their own judges, but in 
the circuit courts the supreme court justices assist the 
regular judges. The supreme court holds its sessions in 
Washington. 


constructed ? 


1. No, and probably never will be. 2. The plan for the 
Tehuantepec ship-rail way is to have pontoons that may be 
sunk to the necessary depth by admitting water to them, 
and raised by pumping it out. After the pontoon is sunk 
the vessel is to be run in, then lifted with thecar on which 
it rests, and after that run off on the tracks. Several strong 
locomotives are to draw it to the end of the road, where it 
is to be lowered into the water. The railway has not yet 
been built. 


1. Is the Panama canal completed? 2. How are ship maiwaye 


1, Gave a short i Diogmegitert .~ of of Henex Knox, Wi 
ton’s first secretary 2. WwW ashington’s sec - 
ond cabinet? 3. Foowaen bi. ~~. Dn tay aT 

smart things, and then ugh and giggle about them. ow 
shall I stop it? 


ro 2. Consult a history. 38. It will require tact, and 
that can not be taught by correspondence. You might 
look at them, without smiling, saying nothing and waiting 
in dead silence; or you might say, “‘ That is cute, but don’t 
disturb us now;” or—— well, there are a great many 
things you might do. Try some of them. 


If you decide to buy Hood's Sarsaparilla, do not be persuaded 
to take any other. 100 doses $1. 








=== 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS FOR M1D-WINTER, 
1890 AND 1891. 
| Will subscribers please aid us in making this list complete ? | 

Connecticut.—October 16-17-18 at New Haven. A. B. Fifield of 
New Haven, Pres’t; 8. P. Williams, Plainfield, Sec’y. 

Illinois.—Dec. 29, at Springfield. P. R. Walker, Rockford, 
Pres’t; J. M. Bowlly, Litchfield, Sec’y. 

Indiana.—Dec, 29, at Indianapolis. W. W. Parson of Terre 
Haute, Pres’t; Anna M. Lemon, Bloomington, Sec’y. 

Kansas.— Dec, 29, at Topeka. D. E. Sanders, Ft. Scott, Pres’t 
8. D. Hoaglin, Holton, Sec’y. 

Michigan.—Dec, 22 to 24 at Lansing. J. J. Plowman, White Pig- 
eon, Pres’t; D. A. Hammond, Charlotte, Sec’y. 

Minnesota.—December———. L. C. Lord, Morehead, Pres’t; Miss 
L, Leavens, Sec’y. 

Nebraska.—Dec. 81 at Lincoln. Isaac Walker, Pembrook, Sec’y, 

Korth Dakota.—-Dec. 29, at Bismarck. M. A. Sherley, Pres’t 
W. M. House, Sec’y. 

Rhode [sland.—Oct. 23-24-25 at Providence. Rev. W. M. Ackley, 
Narragansett Pier, Pres’t,; P. A. Gay, Providence, Sec’y, 

South Dakota.—Dec. 29, at Sioux Falls. H. E. Kratz, Vermillion, 
Pres’t. 
Vermont.—Oct. 23-24-25, Bellows Falls. E.H. Dutcher, Brandon, 
Pres't; W. E. Ranger, Linden, Sec'y. 


Wisconsin.— December; L. D. Harvery, Oshkosh, Pres't ; W. J. 
Desmond, Milwaukee, Sec’y. 
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Supt. E. P. Foaa, of Marshalltown, Ia., says in the 
Iowa Teacher that great results would come from a uni- 
form basis of promotion and graduation in all schools ; 
that if this uniformity became general, teachers in al] 
countries would have uniform work and like aims. But 
Supt. Fogg would not maintain that uniformity of work 
is anything like as important as uniformity of spirit and 
life. There is much that is depressing in uniformity, 
and much that is inspiring in variety. It is a fact that 
we could make all of our studies so uniform that pupils 
going from one school would fit into the same place in 
another school; but this is not the kind of uniformity 
most to be desired. The individuality of the ordinary 
teacher must be preserved, and, in order to secure this 
important end, there must be a good deal of freedom. 
Uniformity will not prevent candidates from locating 
the optic nerve in the heel and the trachea in the 
stomach. It is not a specific that cures educational sins ; 
on the other hand, it may be used, as it often has been 
used, as a blanket to cover up a vast amount of misera- 
ble work, The capable superintendent does not inquire, 
‘How far have you gone in the arithmetic?” ‘How 
many pages have you read in the reader?” ‘‘ How many 
dates can you recite in history?” but he is always 
searching after character and power; he notes the 
observation, attention, conception, reasoning, generaliz- 
ing, and concluding power of the pupils. He 1s not 

searching after order, method, so much as interest, life, 
and, in fact, the effects that come from real teaching, 
and not the blind following of a course of study. It is 
only an incident in Supt. Fogg’s article liable to be mis- 
apprehended, 


THE difficulty that some Brooklyn teachers are experi- 
encing in dealing with the beautiful lines of Longfellow 
is real, and serves as a fine commentary on the grad- 
grind methods by which reading 18 taught, not alone in 
Brooklyn, but almost universally. Children can be 
trained in a love for good literature from the lowest class 
up, but not while the common school acknowledges no 
higher aim than a preparation for mercantile life, The 
‘* bad boys” complained of, have been delivered over to 
the dime novel fiend all their lives, and now their 
teachers suddenly spring Longfellow upon them. The 
result is perfectly natural. The soul does not begin its 
life in the graduating class, 











THE total amount of the Peabody fund is a little over 
$2,000,000 and the income from all investments last year 
exceeded $96,000. A statement of the distribution of in- 
come since October 1, 1889, shows that the total sum of 
$87,695 has been expended. Of that $26,000 went to the 
Peabody normal college. The rest was distributed in 
sums ranging from $3,725 to $9,655, in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 





HERE is something to ask a Whole room full of intet- 
mediate boys and girls : Chicago’s gain in population in 
the last ten years is said to be greater than the entire 
population of the city of Boston. What is the popula- 





tion of Boston? 
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Tue Rochester, England, school board gives all pupils 
who have not less thun 400 punctual attendances a sea- 
side excursion each summer, with their parents and 
friends, Thisis the best artificial stimulus yet invented, 
for it not only puts speed into the heels of the children, 
but helpfulness into the hands of the family at home, as 
well as all special friends along the way. 


As civilization advances all sorts and kinds of schools 
multiply; for example, the Episcopal church in this city 
has opened a training school for deaconesses, and simi- 
lar organizations are to be established in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and Richmond. 





WE must commend the excellent spirit of the Western 
School Journal in criticising our remarks concerning the 
jast meeting of the National Association. But if we have 
made ‘‘ statements, several of which are exactly parallel 
to the truth—that is to say, the truth and they will never 
meet,” it is because the reports of the St. Paul meeting 
were wrong. We know that there are reporters who 
neither fear God nor regard man, but we supposed that 
such persons were not employed by the officers of the 
National Association, Neither of the editors of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL was at St. Paul, and so the printed 
daily record was all they had to refer to in giving their 
readers what took place. Hence the comments. But 
the Western School Journal will not say that the election 
of Mr. Garrett was not determined upon before the nom- 
inating committee was appointed, neither will he say that 
it was not Mr. Canfield’s intention to appoint a committee 
in the interest of this decision. It is generally believed 
that Mr. Garrett was foreordained to be the president of 
the National Association before the St. Paul meeting con- 
vened, and that Mr. Canfield helped make the foreordi- 
nation. 





PROFESSOR EUGENE G. HARRELL, editor of the North 
Carolina Teacher, and secretary of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association, has been visiting the New York City 
schools, and is much pleased with his observations. 
Professor Harrell is unremitting in his efforts to put 
Southern schools ahead of all others in the world. 


A VERY creditable exhibition of pupils’ work was 
made at the Orange county fair recently. Supt. Dolph, 
of Port Jervis, pointed with pride to specimens of class 
work in form study and drawing, class work in clay, 
paper cutting and folding; designs in borders, cut, 
pasted, and drawn: patterns and representations from 
objects, consisting of stairs and groups of fruit, etc.; and 
drawing, conventionalizing, and arranging patterns 
from leaves. There were maps of the United States, 
New York, and Orange county, and a display of draw- 
ing books and of specimens of penmanship; also a nat- 
ural history exhibit. Newburgh sent in a manual train- 
ing exhibit, consisting of specimens of work during 
the sewing course, mechanical drawing from the manual 
training school, a pump, engines, etc. A model of a 
turning lathe made by three pupils was a fine piece of 
work, 


THE report of the schools of the town of Eastchester, 
N. Y., submitted to the department of instruction by 
Com. Sandford, shows that they are in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. The expenditures are liberal and the 
attendance is large. The public school libraries of the 
town have 7,690 volumes. The commissioner and the 
people are to be congratulated on the high rank of the 
schools, 


Dr. HalLMAN and Miss Sarah L. Arnold did good work 
at the Martha’s Vineyard summer school. 





Dr. WILLIAM A. Mowry says that the recent occasion 
of the presentation of bouquets and flowers to the gradu- 
ates of the Boston public schools, carried the thoughts of 
the clergymen present to the day of judgment, when 
the righteous should receive their prizes and go away 
into eternal blessedness. According to the Bible there 
will be two classes on that day of doom. Only one class 
was represented at the Boston celebration, as we under- 
stand it, 

It is well to look on both sides—the dark as well as the 
light—sometimes. Here we have the dark side of North 
Carolina from the Hon. 8. M. Finger, superintendent of 
that state. He says: 

“To Virginia there is spent for public education on each child 
white and black, an average of about two and one half times as 
much money as is spent in North Carolina, and the average length 
of the annual session in Virginia 1s about twice that of ours. Not 
only so, but we are behind almost all the other Southern states, 
Except in afewof the cities, our public schools do not satisfy either 
their friends or their opponents. We levy only 12% cents on $100 





of property (one and a quarter mills). The fact is that with so smal 
@ levy it is imporsible to have cn efficient and creditable system of 
schools. Count and see how httle it amounts to on the assessed 
valuation of your property. 

The Southern Educator, from which we clip this infor 
mation, has a mission. Wake up the people, dear Edu- 
cator, THE JOURNAL will be with you in the good work. 





THE Catholic Educator of September 5 printed an arti- 
cle from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, on “ Productions of the 
Earth,” and credited it. This is well; but on the same 
page Principal Bissell’s excellent ‘‘ Hints on Success in 
Teaching ” were used without crediting THE JOURNAL. 
Why is this? 


-e- 


NEW YORK CITY. 





ABOUT 785 new students have been admitted into the 
College of the City of New York. The entire college now 
has about 1,465 students, the largest number ever con- 
tained within its walls. The college is, however, pre- 
pared for them all, as during the summer an annex con- 
taining three new halls was erected. 





Mr. C. LORING BRACE has been unanimously appointed 
secretary of the Children’s Aid Society in place of his 
father, the late Charles L. Brace, its founder and secre- 
tary. 





THE College of the City of New York is a city institu- 
tion ; the University of the City of New York is a corpor- 
ate institution. Many persons think the two are the 
same, but the fact is they are as distinct as Columbia 
and Princeton. 





Tue art schools of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
began their winter session last Wednesday with more 
than three hundred and fifty pupils. The schools remain 
under the direction of Arthur Lyman Tuckerman. The 
life class is now in charge of H. Siddons Mowbray. 





From December 10 to 20, 1890, a bazar will be held by 
the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of New York, 
at the Lenox Lyceum. The object of the association is 
to give pecuniary relief to retired or disabled members. 
It has accumulated a permanent fund of $50,000, and 
now uses eighty per cent. of the annual dues for payment 
of annuities. When the fund reaches $100,000, the whole 
of the annual dues will be used for this purpose. The 
bazar will be held in order to help increase the amount of 
this fund, and it is hoped that not only those who have 
been trained in the public schools of this city, but the 
community at large will give it a generous support. In 
connection with the bazar, an exhibition of the school 
work of the children of the schools of the city will be 
given by permission of the board of education. It will 
include specimens of the writing, drawing, sewing, etc., 
of all of the children. 





ALL teachers and others who propose to pursue the 
courses in pedagogics offered by Columbia College for 
1890-91, are requested to meet Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler in Room 46, Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, 
on Friday, October 10, between the hours of 3:30 and 
4:30 p.m. The lectures will be given on Fridays at 4 
P. M. 





THE University School of Pedagogy has opened its 
fourth year with a largely increased attendance. De- 
grees are positively promised and the instruction is 
better methodized than in any former year. 





PRESIDENT HunTER, of the Normal College, delivered 
an admirable opening address before the University 
School of Pedagogy, last Saturday morning. The 
old Asbury church was packed by as intelligent an 
audience as was ever seen within its walls. Two 
courses are arranged, the junior and the senior,—the 
tirst leading to the degree of master of pedagogy, the 
second to that of doctor of pedagogy. As all doubt 
in regard to the conferment of these degrees is now 
removed, and as the course of study is finally fixed, 
the school will enter upon a new and most successful 
era. In fact, this fall’s opening was the first opening 
of work on a substantial foundation. The profession of 
teaching is now established. Never before has a uni- 
versity undertaken to give dignity and permanence to 
this grandest of all callings. But now this has been 
done, and the results will affect all teachers everywhere. 
Uplifting here has come from above, just where many 
of the greatest reform forces have come in the past. 
We shall keep our readers informed as to the progress 
of this school. 





Last week the British association of steel and iron 
workers held their annual meeting in this city. It is an 
unusual thing for a foreign body to convene upon a distant 
shore, but notwithstanding its distance from home it 
brought together many men of distinction in all kinds of 
work, among whom were several who had given consid- 
erable attention to education. The Hon. Lyulph Stanly, 
a member of the London school board, was among 
those who had given a great deal of time to school 
affairs, and he certainly isa most thoroughly informed 
educational man for one who has not beep a practical 
teacher. His investigations into the working of our 
American “ system ” were most earnest and thorough. 
In this city he met Supt. Jasper and President Hunt, 
and visited several public schools, among whick was 
Henry P. O'Neil’s, in Vandewater street, where manual 
training was first introduced and has been so successfully 
carried on. Mr. Stanly was so much interested in what 
he saw there that he took several of his English friends 
to inspect the work. We hope before long to lay before 
our readers a detailed account of Mr. O'Neil’s methods. 
The readers of THE JOURNAL will be greatly interested in 
knowing exactly what was at first proposed and what 
has been actually accomplished. 





THE female free school of stenography and type-writ- 
ing connected with the General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen began its fifth year last Thursday. Of over 
two hundred applicants, seventy-five only were accepted, 
after passing a severe examination in spelling, composi- 
tion, etc. 

THE educational work of the Twenty-third street 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association began 


last Wednesday, three hundred and thirty-three students 
being enroled. The gymnasium class numbers twelve 
hundred, there being besides over one hundred appli- 
cants. The courses are in German, phonography, type- 


writing, bookkeeping, arithmetic, free-hand 
drawing, and vocal music. 

TREASURE-TROVE for October will interest both the 
teachers and scholars by its bright, timely articles on 
subjects which concern schoo! life ; as also by its stirring 
stories and fine illustrations. Some of our young writ- 
ers will turn first to the Prize Stories, in writing which 
they are learning so much about the use of language. 
““Star-gazing” will give some useful hints about the 
stars ; ‘‘ Words and Flowers” will tell something about 
golden-rod and aster, and other composite. 

The “‘ Making of Homes” gives some new thoughts on 
a familiar subject. ‘* The Hub of the Universe” shows 
some historic spots about Boston. ‘* Work for Busy 
Fingers” speaks for itself. All these are illustrated. An 
account of ‘‘ Some October Authors,” of ‘* How the Nor- 
mans Came to Normandy,” ‘‘ Small Beasts of Prey,” and 
‘*A Prince of Music, and A Prince of Magic,” are full 
of pleasing information. So are the articles on ** Scien- 
tific Industry, Humble Life in New York,” ‘ Some 
Interesting People,” ‘‘A Great Cardinal's Promotion,” 
‘Hints to Our Girls,” and ‘These Mortal Frames.” 
These are only a part of the attractions and do not in- 
clude the fiction. 


writing, 


WANTED AT ONCE.—Graduates from Oswego, 
Potsdam, Cortland, New Britain, Bridgewater, West- 
field, and other normal schools for positions in graded 
schools in good lines of work. Write at once a letter 
about your preparation, experience, and ability, and state 
that you are willing to pay five per cent. of first year’s 
salary for a position. Send copies of any testimonials 
you may have, and a photograph. Many calls for 
teachers are coming in. You will do well to write to 
us. Address all letters to H. 8. Kellogg, Manager, 25 
Clinton Place, N. Y. 





High Art in Car Construction. A Palace Train to 
Washington, via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pullman Palace Car Company has just finished a new vesti- 
bule train ot parlor cars for the Pe: nsylvania Railroad Company, 
and the same ts now in service between New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington on the Washington Limited Express leaving New 
York 10.10 a. M., Philadelphia 12.35 p. m., and leaving Washington 
on the north-bound trip 9.40 A. M., Baltimore 10454.M. With ite 
completion 1s presented a pertect example of the juxury and com- 
fort enjoyed by the traveling American. The main interior boay 
of the cars 1s of beautifully polished maple, with curiously 
designed brass finishings and velvet hangings, and carpetings of 
rich brown— with the chairs, lounges, and otto- 
mans, sug the interior of some Oriental domicile. The smok- 
ing-room is v maseeee. as it is a private apartment entirely shut 
off from the yor car by double bronzed-leather doors ; its 
interior is of oak and trimmings of dark cen. ‘The 
toilet-rooms have every modern improvement, bright with the 
pohsh of new nickel. Each car has the dain‘iest buffet, from 
which the lightest coneting lunch or a cc dimper may be 
served, while speeding along ut about fifty miles an hour, with- 
out the ‘slightest annoyance whatever. 
train is one of the handsomest links in the chain 
of fast service main by the Pennsyivama Railroad Company 
connecting our city with the nation's capital, 
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-BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HEALTH FOR LitrLE Fotks. Authorized Physiology 
Series, No. 1. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. 121 pp. 


This little book treats the subject of physiology and 
hygiene in the simplest way, as it is intended to be used 
by pupils in the primary grades. Educators now appre- 
ciate the necessity of grounding young children in the 
principles of this science, as the great majority of them 
never reach the high school. This book was made with 
a view to temperance instruction. Mrs. Hunt, of the 
W.C. T. U. endorses the series. The picture at the head 
of the first chapter, representing a lady ringing the din- 
ner bell, one boy running to the house and the others 
engaged with their bats and ball, is likely to strike the 
youthful mind quite ne, The opening chapter tells 
‘Why we need to eat.” e next on kinds of food, 
has illustrations showing the gathering of wheat and 
vegetables and the thrashing of wheat. Then comes a 
chapter on water, salt and lime, after which the subject 
of harmful drinks—those that contain aleohol—is treated 
at considerable length. Tobacco comes in for its share 
of condemnation. The blood, the nerves, the muscles, 
the bones, and other parts are then described. The illus- 
trations are very clear and simple, as of course the 
should be in an elementary work. Assisted by this 
handsome little book, the teacher in the lower grades 
ought to be able to inspire great enthusiasm in the study 
of physiology and hygiene, 





EDITORIALS AND OTHER Wairs. By L. Fidelia Wooley 
Gillette. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 59 pp. 


Some years ago the writer of these ‘‘ waifs” and another 
woman engaged in the work of editing and publishing 
a weekly paper in Detroit, Mich. The volume is made 
up of short paragraphs and poems written at that 
time. It contains a great deal of hopeful philosophy, 
expressed in short, clean-cut sentences, 


LETTER WRITING : ITs ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE. By 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton, B. A. New York : Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 78 pp. 175 cents. 


The art of letter writing is one that is very generally 
practiced, yet now few there are who are proficient in 
it. It pays onein hard cash, aside from the satisfac- 
tion it affords, to be a good letter writer. This little 
book is sent out as an aid tothis accomplishment. Some 
of the directions may seem at first glance to be superfluous 
but a short experience in a business house or any other 
place where a Jarge correspondence is received, would 
convince one that they are not. The good points about 
the book are its excellentarrangementand brevity. The 
advice alsois wholesome. The author well says : ‘‘ Never 
write a grumblingor an ill-tempered letter, Litera seripta 
manet. An ill-tempered utterence always seems worse 
on paper than when it is spoken.” 


BEST SELECTIONS FOR READING AND REcITATIONS. No 18, 
Compiled by Silas 8. Neff, B,O. Philadelphia : The 
Penn Publishing Company. 200 pp. Paper, 30 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

The first seventeen numbers of this series were pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ The Elocutionist’s Annual.” 
The change in name is made because it is believed a 
more appropriate title is thus secured. Many pieces in 
this number have become favorites and others will surely 
become so when they have the wide circulation this book 
is sure to give them. It.will furnish elocutionists with 
an abundance of fresh material and the home circle 
amusement for many a leisure hour. Much of the mat- 
ter has been taken from the best magazines and period- 
icals. The book is bound to become as great a favorite as 
the numbers that have preceded it. It will frequently 
answer the question, heard so often in the school-room, 
‘* What shall I speak?” 


THE PAINTER-PoETS. Selected and edited, with an in- 
troduction and notes, by Kineton Parkes, London 
and New York : Walter Scott, publisher. 


It was the wish of the author tohave all the selections 
in this little book bear actually upon the subject of 
painting, but this was not possible, for painters when 
they essay poetry usually fight shy of their own goddess. 
Some of those included were not painters by profession. 
There are many who are little known in the world of 
literature, but whose writings as presented here will 
compare favorably with those of the more famous ar- 
tists. Among the best known whose verse finds u place 
in the book are Washington Allston, William Blake, 
Allan Cunningham, Thomas Hood, Samuel Lover, Wil- 
liam Morris, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, John Ruskin, W. 
M. Thackeray and J. M. Turner. A few of the poems, 
cover eight or ten pages, but the most of them are dainty 
bits of word painting of a few lines or stanzas. There 
is much genuine poetry in the collection. In the notes 
at woe end are given short sketches of the authors repre- 
sented. 


HuMAN MAGNETISM; ITs NATURE, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
PsycHoLocy. By H.S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Company, publishers, 


People never showed more interest in the phenomena 
of animal magnetism than at present. They are no 
longer viewed in the vague, mysterious light of thirty or 
forty years ago, but have become the property of science. 
It may be added also, that students of the science, as a 
rule, do not, like Mesmer, attempt to shroud the phe- 
nomena in mystery, but are doiug all they can to en- 


lighten the public in regard to them, This volume gives 
a sum: of the facts and principles bearing on the 
subject. It shows how the hypnotic control is obtained, 
tells what the best observers think of ite nature, and = 
plies a variety of illustrations to indicate its extraordi- 
nary range of application in human life. There are 
peetnese of Anton Mesmer and Prof. J. M, Charcot, who 

rought the subject of animal magnetism prominently 
before the public about a century ago. Various illustra- 
tions help to explain the text. 


TALKs. By George Thatcher, the celebrated minstrel. 
aenenenie : The Penn Publishing Co, 158 pp. Paper. 
cents. 


It 1s not often that a minstrel essays the role of author. 
These productions by Mr. Thatcher, whose name is as 
well known as any in his line, are full of drollery and 
will be appreciated by lovers of wit and humor. His 
account of his youth and his introduction to the stage, 
in the introduction, will be especially enjoyed. The 
book is an excellent one with which to while away an 
idle hour. Many good things might be got out of it for 
entertainments. 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS. A new color book. Lith- 
ographed from original water colors by Miss A. W. 
Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Oblong 4to, $1.00. 


We can easily imagine the pleasure that will be mani- 


Y | fested by the little folks when they look for the first time 


at the illustrations in this handsome book. Harmony in 
the coloring has been observed without that excess of 
color that is sometimes seen in books intended for chil- 
dren. Many of the rhymes that are here illustrated will 
be familiar to the children, as they have long been nur- 
sery classics. The book will serve as a means of educa- 
ting the artistic taste. It is destined toadd to the delights 
of many homes. 


THE Goop THINGS OF LIFE. Seventh Series. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, publishers. 
$2.50. 

Those who relish “a little nonsense now and then,” 
and it is said that men of the best mental caliber do 
relish it, will spend many pleasant moments over this 
charming book. Each page contains a large illustration 
with the remarks of the characters below, after the man- 
ner of illustrated papers. The humor and folly of 
society, its ridiculous situations and its false pretensions, 
are here shown with the aid of very meritorious artistic 
work. The book is bound in grayish blue cloth with an 
illustration across the top of the front cover, in blue, 
white, and gilt, showing dancing figures. 


SyYNopPsIs OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
G. J. Smith, B. A. Boston: Ginn & Co. 125 pp. 


The author has aimed to give a great deal of informa- 
tion in a small space. It will be especially valuable to 
those who want to know the main facts about those who 
have contributed to our literature, but who have not the 
time to read large works. In this book are given the 
author’s full name, the dates of birth and death, the class 
of writers to which he belongs, the chronological place 
of that class in the development of literature, the best 
known works of the author, his contemporaries at home 
and abroad, and leading events in the general history of 
histime. In most cases. also, a few words of explana- 
tion or criticism are given, and the general characteris- 
tics of the various periods are briefly stated throughout 
the work. The author’s relative importance is indicated 
by the style of type employed. For instance, in our lit- 
erature the names of Irving, Bryant, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and Hawthorne, are placed in the front 
rank of writers, as indicated by the heavy capitals : in 
the second rank come Daniel Webster, Cooper, Poe, 
Thoreau, W. H. Prescott, George Bancroft, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Whittier, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe ; while a host of others 
are given italics, ordinary Roman type, or type of a 
smaller size, to indicate the next three classes. Of 
course this classification is merely the result of the au- 
thor’s personal judgment. Some might be inclined to 
sharply criticise him for misplacing their favorites, and 
there are probably none who would not disagree with 
him in regard to the rank of certain writers. It is hard 
to decide upon a thing thatis so largely a matter of taste 
and individual judgment. We predict, however, that 
the book will be in at demand on account of the 
large amount of valuable and well classified information 
it contains, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue HuMBOLDT PUBLISHING Co. have just issued ** The Indus- 
trial Revolution of the 18th Century in England.” by Arnold 
Toynbee. The work also contains several papers on leading ques- 
tions of the day. 


THe CASSELL PUBLISHING Co. announce “ English Sanitary 
Institutions, Reviewed in Their Course of Development, and in 
some of their Political and Social Relations,” by Sir John Simon, 
K.C.B. 

D. LorHrop Company issue two capital stories of adventure — 
Grant Allen’s * Wednesday the Tenth,” and Willis Boyd Allen’s 
“ Lion City of Africa,” and two illustrated quartos—the sumptu- 
ous edition of “The Poet’s Year,” by Oscar Fay Adams, and 
* Great Cities of the World,” edited by Eldridge S. Brooks. A new 
edition of Prof. Nourse’s “ Amefican Explorations m the Ice 
Zones,” is also just ready. ; 

The SOCRIBNERS are about to publish new editions of the 
* American’ Boys’ and Girls’ Handy Books,” by Daniel C., and 
Lina and Adelia B. Beard. To the former of these Mr. Beard has 
added sixty new drawings to illustrate new games and contriy- 





ances which he has incorporated in this latest edition, 


D. APPLETON & Co. in response to many requests, have issued 
The “ How I was Educated” papers from the Forum Magazine. 
They also issue * Froebel’s Education of Man.” translated and fur- 
nished with ample notes by W. N. Hailman, A.M. 


Ginn & Co. have ready Tarbell’s “* Lessons in Language,” in two 
parts, a series which is intended to harmonize language and gram- 
mar, and make expression through written forms as natura! as 
thought and speech. 


8. C. Griacs & Co. will soon issue “ Civilization ; an Historica) 
Review of its Elements.” The author is Charlies Morris, of Phila- 
delphia, who is already well and favorably known as a thoughtru) 
and scholarly writer. 


T. Y. CrowE.y & Co. will publish this fall a new edition of 
“Jane Eyre,” with forty-eight illustrations engraved by Mr. 
Andrew. 


HovuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have lately added another volume 
to their “ American Statesmen” series. George Pellew tells in 
an interesting way the story of the career of John Jay. 


JOHN B. ALDEN gives the public a volume,entitled “The Prophet 
of Palmyra,” by Thomas Gregg. The author arraigns and con- 
demns Mormonism. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN have lately published a “ Rudi- 
mentary Psychology for Schools and Colleges,” by G. M. Steele, 
LL.D. 


T. NELSON & Co.’s recent book “* The Lost Ring,” by M. Clarke 
Melville 1s a Scottish Historical romance of the days of King 
James and Andrew Melville. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will issue at once a new volume of stories by 
Rudyard Kipling, uniform in size with “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills.” : 


Tue Century Co. offer the volume of the Century from 
November 1889, to April, 1890. It would be hard to find 950 mis- 
cellaneous pages that will meet the taste of so many different 
kinds of people. 


MAGAZINES. 


Herbert Ward, the African traveler, bas written for Scribner's 
Magazine an article entitled * A k of Ivory.” It gives the his- 
tory of the tusk from the time the elephant is hunted by the 
natives of Africa until the ivory is sold in the market. In the 
November pumber Frank ch will have an article describing 
the daily lite of a country doctor. The text will be illus- 
trated with his own drawings which be has himself engraved 
on wood. The series by R. G. Zogbaum on the voyage of the 
White squadron will be completed in the November number. 
Josiah Royce, who bas traveled much in the antipodes, will con- 
tribute to an early number ‘Some Impressions of Australia.” 
An Australian edition of the magazine is now \~=F7 80 that 
it is on sale almost simultaneously in America, land and Aus- 
tralia. 

The Magazine of American History for October has an excellent 
frontispiece portrait of Rey. Dr. Storrs. The leading article is by 
Dr. Storrs, and treats of “ Sources and Guarantees of National 
Pro ” Dr. Theodore W. Dwight writes of “The American 
Flag and John Paul Jones,” and Mrs. mb has an article on 
“Southold, and her Historic Homes and Memories.” Among 
the other articles are : * About Some Public Characters of 1786,” 
“The French Canadian Peasantry,”’ and “The Story of Roger 
Williams Retold.” 

The October hood has a contribution, by Dr. Sarah E. Post, 
on “ Massage.” he article is profusely illustrated and gives 
directions as to the various ing motions. 

Noticeable in the October St. Nicholas is the article “ Through a 
Detective Camera,” written by Mr. Black, the well-known ama- 
teur, and iJlustrated with characteristic bits of child-life. Frederic 
Villiers,the famous English war-correspondent, tells of bis narrow 
escape from asphyxia, Gecnuse ot a “ Copper Brazier” containing 
crude charcoal used in warming an inn room at a Servian hotel. 
A real juvenile story 1s * Betty’s By and By,” in which Julie Lipp- 
mann tells a heedless heroine’s ym ny in that great rendez- 
vous of procrastination. Other features are a short illustrated 
life of Edward the Sixth; a toothsome m by James Whitcomb) 
Riey; a bright story by J. O, Davidson, telling how a Yankee 
with a rifle proved himself a match tora Chilian torpedo boat; a 
clever poem designed to teach the hollowness of kings’ and 
queens’ grandeur, and many other bright pictures, clever hits in 
verse, etc. / 

The Popular Science Monthly for October lays before its readers 

leasing variety of articles, on live subjects 7 the best writers. 
e will mention some of them. “ Barrier Beaches on the Atiantic 
Coast,” by F. J. H. Merrill will prove of much interest, as will also 
“The Earthl. bernacie,” by Olive Thorne Miller; “ Liquor 
Laws not Sumptuary,” by Rev. George F. Magoun, D.D.; * The 
Migration of Symbols,” by the Count Goblet d’Alviella ; * Moth- 
ers and Natural Science,” by Mary Alling Aber ; ** Cotton-spin- 
ning South and North,” y rey | Ve Meigs j “ Invisible Assail- 
auts of Health,” by Samuel Hart, M.D.; “ e Evolution of Chem- 
ical Truth,” by M. Louis Olivier, and “ Irrigation in China,” by 


General Tcheng Ki Tong. 
Mrs. Van Donanolacr Cruger, the author of the successful book 


“A Diplomat’s Diary,” is the writer of the story now current 
in tl itan magazine and entitled ** A Successful Man.” 
Captain Charles King, who recently visited St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis for the ma; ne, has ae eee tor 1t an illustrated article 
entitled “* Twin Cities of the Northwest.” 

The October number of the North American Review contains 
an article, by Prof. Bryce, on “The Powers of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives.” The Hon. Andrew D. White has an 
article on “* The Future of American Universities,” **The Trend 
of Labor Organizations in Great Britain,” is the title of an article 
by Michael Davitt. The secend and concluding part of the Mexi- 
can minister’s contribution on * The Pan-American Conterence 
appears in this number. “The Peculiarities of the South” are 
set forth in an interesting and instructive manner by Prof. N. 
5. 8 





A Few Words on Indigestion. 


It is not our intention to oe g the history of the Canadian, 
Alexis St. Martin, to whom a shot through the stomach brought 
tame, nor to tell you how tong it takes to digest Strassburg pie or 
sourkrout. No doubt you know by experience. It has been well 
said: “Some men never seem to know they have a stomach. 
However, we dc not write tor this fort Cass. 

The celebrated Purdon thoroughly “digested” the Laws ot 
Pennsylvania, But there are few ions. The old Romans do 
not seem to have suffered from indigestion. The gastronomic 
feats of our Teutonic forefathers are almost incredible, and we 
read the accounts of “Homeric Banquets” with a feeling 
approaching to incredulity.” " 

ur manner of hfe has im: our digestive powers. We do 
not spend enough time in the open air; we rise early and retire 
late to rest. We bolt our food,and do not rest atterward. To 
these and other incidents of a high degree of civilization is to be 
traced one of our most common maladies, Dyspep We shall 
not attempt to portray the mental or bodily condition of its vie- 
tims. Weshail simply it out a way Of escupe, and refer you 
to a work, giving a account of many cures, with abundant 
testimonials, which you can verify by writing to the patients 


ves. 
Write for our Treatise on Compound Oxygen. It is a carefully 





written medical work, giving the mode of action, nature, results, 
and, inshort,a full account of this t vitalizing agent. No 


uine. Acdress Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1620 Arch St, 
Phila., Pa, oF 130 Sutter Sts, San Francisco, Cal, 
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Se THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 


BEECHAM'S PILis, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


ope Fon) . 
HOUS = NErVOUS Disorders 
< 
To wHica 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 

is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered, It fs 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Diges t ion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc.;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUYFERERS, te 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Patest Medicine in the World. PRICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX, 
@>rrepared only by THOS. REECHAM, st. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F. ALLEN CO., 
_ — for the United States, 365 4 367 Canal St., 

who | if your druggist does not keep them! 


va mall ‘SEECHAM'S PILLS © mM receipt of price—iut 


inquire frst. Please mention this publication in ordering. 









THERE 1S 
ALWAYS 


“Room 


ee 


15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, | PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor, Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


» IN THE KINDERGARTEN 

je October begins the spec‘al lessons for Primary 
unday Schools, by Anna F. Bryan. The spirit 

and practical work in these lessons should be fa- 

—_— to every Sunday School Teacher. Aside 
rom these the number will be rich in articles that 

contain wise helps for every one having the care 


of little children. 
Alice B. & Co,, 161 La Salle St. Chicago 


AN OPEN COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 


plicants for the position of Kiotesperee 

c r = GoStats Institution for the Blind, 
a via, 3 +, Will eet be held at that Institution = 
22, 1890, commencing at ten 











0 vcnee A, Salary perannum, wi . 
Blank other information may be ! 
oon ing the — the New York 
a Commission. Al y, N.Y. 
bany, N. Y,, arn B. 1 Rruer, 
Oct., 6, 1800. Chief Examiner. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State 

- bye Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
cem 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desirmg to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schooi 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who wil! 
forward a recommendation for ap) = & 
the State Superintendent, and it 

aim to the school to 
made. 


ADMISSION.— rson must be at least 16 
rears of age, of moral charaeter, and pass 
en of age, OF at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

ts can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
Db enema, teading, Writing and Spelling 
wd 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School 
Aentemy, or Academic department of a Union 
Schoo a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Comm oner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
éntrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuitior 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
wae to each student spending an entire term 
oO wee 


which the capone 


For r particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Srockport...... ..... Cras. D. McLean, LL.B. 
BBMANO 2.000000 0ccce0s JAMES M. Cassety, Pa.D. 
So Tl enumessscnens JAMES Hoose, Px.D. 
DEE, anceocs escent F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 

coees oe oee--JNO. M. MILNE, A.M, 
New Palts............ FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
} ny ikaaeee aniue JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
abe die someae E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg deoscbuead Fox HOLDEN, LL.B. 
PRE, ceccontceces Tuo. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
rincipal of the school where the work was per- 
ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses : 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 


KINDERCARTENS ETC. 
EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. Mary B.C.SLapEr. Author of “ Child- 
ren’s Hour.” Containing Dialogues, Charades, 





Plays, Recitations, &c. For Grammar and 
Lyng Schoals. 16m0. Boards. 50 cents. Paper, 
cen 


“ PLEASANT TIMES. 
By MARION WAYLAND. Written “wend for 
this Work. l6mo. Price, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS. Mrs. MARY B. C. SLADE. a 
ing Kxerc , Dialogues, Speeches, Recitations, 
&c., &. 16mo. Board Covers. 50 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 

MANUAL. Consisting of Practical Model Les- 
sons, Rules and Lecturers for Kind ens 
and the Nursery Stories,etc, By Mrs. | 
Pox.wocKk, Author of “ Kindergarten So: 
Page,” “ ‘Cheerful Echoes,” etc. 12mo. loth. 
75 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
SONGS AND PLAYS. By Mrs. Lourse Pot- 
LOCK, Principal of Kindergarten Normal School, 
Washington, D.C. 2mo. Boards. 50 cents. 
A New Music Book for Primary Schools, 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. 
From the NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. For 
Children from 3 to 10 years of Age. By Mrs. 
LouIsE POLLOCK. AD entirely new "yooh, 
Words and Music. 16mo. Boards, cents. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CoO., 
361 K Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample Copies by mail 


HAVE you SEEN 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANKS 


Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 
No. 1, Double ruled, 45 cevts per dozen. 
No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 
on receipt of Five Cents Each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





CHARLES De SILYER & SON 


n'a A each to teachers, $1.80 
rk’s Practical and Pre 
and 1 all other systems. 


aang 
ce to Teachers, $1.1 


Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so muc h miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully io one year. 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust. Cues, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


MILTON. 


exsive Latin Grammar adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's Schcol 


2” Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new cata! ogue of all our publications 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
Eset 14TH STREET, ; 
New York. 


AND SCHOOL ) 
SUPPLIES 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBUnN 51. 
CHICAGO. 


2300, Seeks Teachers who 





State Bureaus ot the Learue. 
Ee. I ae 


This Bureau is an Acanstinte Memhes of the 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 


General Manager. 


Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles you_to ony ylicate enrollment in each of the other 
Teachers and School Officers sh 


ou'd address for circulars, 


MONROE, Manager. 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK. 





ON SHORT NOTICE. 


the mentite of August and September, 

there any reconciles that must be filled 

on “ short eotien “rush” has already be- 

gun. We daily caste letters and telegrams, 

asking us tw nominate candidates for given 

vacancies. If not yet located, let us bear from 

you. Address, 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

School and College Bureau, 

ELMBURST, ILL. 





FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 


NO FEE : 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety: | 
many of the beat. Form for stamp. 
P. Vv. RUYSSOON, (Late R. 4ury) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BURBAU, 2 W. ath“ ‘ 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ pncy 


ae Protessors Principals, sistant, 


Tutors, 
hap seovery Gepastmnanses instruc- 
: recommends good 


schools to parents. Call 
oe or address 
Mrs. uM. ¢ J. FOURS CULAOS. 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


Amorien and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
of both sexes, for Universities, Col 








Ruskin’s Works. 


PUT UP IN BOXES. SUIT- 
ABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL F334. #ztra 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS |. 
PEARLS FOR YOUNG == rare cary, 

LADIES $8.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 








$15 $250.~ sae MONTH can be 
made working for us. 

who can furnish a horse and 

r helt whole time to the —— Spare 
moments may be lt yny ona ed also. A few 


vacancies in to Fe JOHNSON 
& ©O., 1008 Main St., Richmond, " 





‘Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 

- choice schools carefully recommended to 

ee. Selling and renting of echeot propenty 

OOL FURNITURE and school supn Reat 

references furnished. E. MIRIAM CUYRIERE, 
18 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


TEACHERS : Register row for sudden va- 
— and make yourself sure 
of a posit mnext year. Fee $1 OO. 
CHARLES B. K#LLEY, 
Clinton Co. RENOVO, PA. 








For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 15 
State Street, Chieago, Ul., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTE 


For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





American Teachers 
Bureau, St. Louis 














PORTLAND, OR, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Silgas exc. to Colloges, Sob 


Churches. Ase Boo! jy” 
Copyists and Cashiers 
Address 


Governesses, Mu- 
Families and 
nogrephers, 


ae ©, L. 4~ ERS ER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





Vick. LARGE BUSINESS.» | BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St v1 W. Sth St. 


| Studio Bullding BOSTO 


, ST. PAUL, MiNN, 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
Good places for successtul teachers, Cir¢ulars vn 


| application. 





CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855, 


8 East 14TH Street, N, Y 





A CARD. 


‘The undersigned ‘paving purchased the wel)- 
known Union Teachers’ Age ney, of New York 
City, has transferred it to Nos. 52 & M4 Lafayette 
Place, next to the Astor Library, and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
known and reliable agency. 


Mr. W. D. KERR, who bas been so long identi- 
fled with this agency has alo transferred his 
pu blushing business to the above location. 

N. This agency has no connection what- 


ever with any other agency or bureau. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, 


Late Supt. of Bridgeport City Schools 





New Conquests 


FOR 

_ — . "e ) 
"Tonic Sol-Fa. 
This new, simple and educational method of 
learning to read music, which is already in use in 

so many schools throughout the ae 

HAS ALSO LATELY BEEN ADOPTED BY 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS at PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 


AND DALLAS, TEXAS. 

The Tonic Sol-fa text-t oks published by us are 
so plein and intelligible that ANY SCHOOL 
TEACHER who can sing, though unltamilhar with 
the science of music, ; 

Can Teach Sight-Reading by this System 

Choir Leaders and Singing School Teachers find it 

of the greatest help in their work. Send for sam- 
ye book and try it. It can be tested with the 
lack board and a book for the teacher. 

For Children, get SCHOOL SERIES and MANUAL, 
(mailed for 37 cents). For Adults, get Tonic SoL- 
FA Music READER. (@ cents.) 

THE ‘CLOW & MAIN CO, 
76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 8: Randolph St., Chicago. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dande- 
lion, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Ber- 
ries, and other well-known and valuable vegeta- 
ble remedies, by a peculiar combination, propor- 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative power not possessed by other medicines. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing, creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


_ The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HY POPHOSPHITES 
oF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere, It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 

















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected -0a, Mr. Epps has 

rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 

avoured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of dict that a constitution may be 
graduaily built up until strong eno 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle 
maladies are tloating around us ready to attack 
wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,""—“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
bry hal spound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., H thic Chemist 


London, England, 














CARMEL OAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Be 
absolutely pure and pconatas the emollient 

roperties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the 

‘oilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

it is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sample cake to 

he importer. A. K LIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., N. Y. 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY Co. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘‘ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 

eachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 


Oircular with full deserypvion and contents mailed 
on application to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk, 


We need not look back a thousand years 
to find the best of English literature, nor 
yet a hundred years for some of it. The 
modern classics contained in the school 
library of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
4 Park street, Boston, and 11 East 17 street, 
New York, and sold for $11.56, include 
thirty-four volumes of some of the best 
English that has been written in modern 
times, and constitutes a little library of 
which any one might be proud. A sample 
volume will be sent to any address by the 
publishers, on receipt of 40 cents. 





_ Among the best of the new mathemat- 
ical works, are some of the publications of 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 15 East 
16th st., New York. These include Prac- 
tical Plane and Solid Geometry, by I. H. 
Morris, with numerous illustrations ; Geo- 
metrical Drawing for Art Students, em- 
bracing Plane Geometry and its applica- 
tions, the use of scales, and the plans and 
elevations of solids; Longmans’ Junior 
School Algebra, by William S. Beard, F. R. 
G. S., and Longmans’ School Trigonom- 
etry, by the Rev. Frederick Sparks, B. A., 
instructor in mathematics. A complete 
catalogue of their educational works sent 
on application. 


Among the most valuable books for day 
and Sunday school and home entertain- 
ments, kindergartens, etc., may be counted 
Young's New Juvenile Speaker, adapted 
to the younger schulars, compiled by 
Henry A, Young ; The New > ell by 
C. M. Barrows written exclusively for this 
work, for the use of intermediate, high 
and grammar schools; Manual of Gym- 
nastic Exercises for school and ) om on 
by Samuel W. Mason; The Children’s 

our, by Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, con- 
taining dialogues, speeches, motion songs, 
and other entertainments. These are pub- 
lished by Messrs. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., 
361 K Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


For books of thorough scientific accura- 
cy and practical usefulness teachers are 
recommended to Lippincott’s New Science 
series, for high schoolsand academies. It 
numbers some of the latest and best text- 
books on astronomy, chemistry, physiolo- 
gy, and natural phylosophy, and is endors- 
ed by the best educators and authorities. 
The series consists of: Sharpless and 
Philips’ Astronomy and Natural Philoso- 
phy, Green’s Chemistry, Cutter’s Compre- 
hensive Physiology, Ketchum’s Botany, 
and Bert’s First Steps in Scientific know]l- 
edge. These books handsomely illustrated, 
and attractively bound are published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


‘* Listen to the mocking bird!” But of 
course if youare hard of hearing, it would 
be only a mockery toask you. Yet it is 
claimed that deafness and head noises are 
cured by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear 
Cushions ; that whispers are heard ; and 
that the cushions are comfortable and 
successful, They are sold by F. Hiscox, 
853 Broadway, New York. rite for his 
book of proofs free, 


Do you want to get a college education, 
or to take special college or preparatory 
courses at home? If so, you should ac- 
quaint yourself with the correspondence 
methods used by Chautauqua college. 
Address John H. Daniels, Registrar, New 
Haven, Conn. 


‘* What’s in aname?” It is difficult to 
know from a title of one of Ruskin’s 
works, just what the subject will be; but 


ing} we are sure of the treatment; it will be 


distinguished by that clear, crisp, eas 
style of which he is a master. Ruskin’s 
works put up in boxes, suitable for pres- 
ents are published by Messrs. John Wiley 
&; Sons, N.Y. Among the titles are “‘ True 
and Beautiful,” ‘‘ Precious Thoughts,” and 
‘* Pearls for Young Ladies.” 


If you belong to a shool or college fra- 
ternity do not forget that one of the most 
satisfactory manufacturers of Class Pins 
and Rings for pupils in normal school, 
seminary, institute, or college, and frater- 
nity pins for college societies, is Mr. E. R. 
Stockwell, of 19 John Street, New York. 


On Wednesday, Oct 22, 1890, a competi- 
tive examination of applicants for the 
position of kindergarten teacher in the 
state institution for the blind at Batavia, 
N. Y., will be held at that institution. 
Blank applications and other information 
may be had by ing the secretary 
of the New York civil se commission, 
Albany, N. Y. 


LINCOLN’S MELANCHOLOY. 


His Sympathetic Nature and His Early 
Misfortunes. 





Those who saw much of Abraham Lin- 
coln during the Jater years of his life, were 
greatly impressed with the expression of 
profound melancholy his face always wore 
in repose. 

Mr. Lincoln was of a peculiarly sympa- 
thetic and kindly nature. These strong 
characteristics influenced, very happily, a8 
it proved, his entire — career. ey 
would not seem, at t glance, to be effi- 
cient aids to political success ; but in the 
peculiar emergency which Lincoln, in the 
providence of God, was called to meet, no 
vessel of common clay could pessibly have 
become the ‘‘ chosen of the Lord.” 

Those acquainted with him from boy- 
hood knew that early griefs tinged his 
whole life with sadness. His partner in 
the groce business at Salem was 
“Uncle” Billy Green, of Tallula, Ill., who 
used at night, when the customers, wree 
few, to hold the grammar while Lincoln 
recited his lessons. 

It was to his sympathetic ear Lincoln 
told the story of his love tor sweet Ann 
Rutlidge ; and he, in return, offered what 
comfort he could when poor Ann died, and 
Lincoln’s great heart nearly broke. 

“« After Ann died,” says *‘ Uncle” Billy, 
‘on stormy nights, when the wind blew 
the rain against the roof, Abe would set 
thar in the grocery, his elbows on his 
knees, his face in his hands, and the tears 
runnin’ through his fingers. I hated to 
see him feel bad, an’ I'd say, ‘ Abe don’t 
cry ; an’ he’d look upan’ say, ‘I can’t help 
it, Bill, the rain’s a fallin’ on her.’” 

There are many who can sympathize 
with this overpowering grief, as they 
think of a lost loved one, when “ the rain’s 
a fallin’ on her.” What adds poignancy 
to the grief sometimes is the thought that 
the lost one might have been saved. 

Fortunate, indeed, is William Johnson. 
of Corona, L. I., a builder, who writes 
June 28, 1890 : ‘‘ Last February, on return- 
ing from church one night, my daughter 
complained of having a pain in her ankle. 
The pain gradually extended until her 
entire limb was swollen and very painful 
to the touch. We called a physician, who 
after careful examination, pronounced it 
disease of the kidneys of long standing. 
All we could do did not seem to benefit 
her until we tried Warner’s Safe Cure ; 
from the first she commenced to improve. 
When she commenced taking it she could 
not turn over in bed, and could just move 
her hands a little, but to-day she is as well 
as she ever was. I believe I owe the re- 
covery of my daughter to its use.” 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to ore 
suitable books for School 
braries. School Officers ano 
Teachers who wish to start of 
add to their School Libraries, 

ested md 





RIES. This isa classified cata- 





logue. contains 64 pp. Books 
table for different es 
indicated discounts for 


quantities. A dscri tive’ List Sf books witb 
Bist mney und grado Sut“ nee 0 

age oO 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


E. L, KELLOGG & C9 Educational Publishers 
NEW VORK a-d CHICAGO 





important Announcement! 


CARPETS. 
NEW FALL STYLES. 


We have now in stock our com assortment 
of FALL STYLES mm carpetings, including ail the 
leading makes, in exclusive designs, not to be 
found elsew! Feney of Axminsters, Wj). 
tons, Velvets, Body and Tapestry Brussels and 


Extra Super | ns. 
Wecall ppecial attention to a new weave in 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


which are reversible and have the effect of a 
Body Brussels. 
PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Our stock is now complete, with all the new 
upholstery fabrics for furniture coverings and 
draperies, which we offer at unprecedented low 


~ CURTAINS 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the Leading 
makes. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstery at pop- 
ar 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts,, NEW YORK. 





HE pubhshers of the JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





:|E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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"PHE Most Important Compon- 
ents of Beef are contained in 


BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


VININE. 





(ne eee + eee ee ee ee 


Bovinine. 


Consumptive Patients Frequently Suffer from a 
Hunger that Craves Food Constantly. This distressing 
condition is entirely removed and the fullest relief given by the 


regular admin- 
istration of 


Bovinine, 


which SATISFIES 
and Soothes the 


IRRITATED STOMACH. 
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CALL AT THE 


- ¥y ; 
DENTAL ROOMS") £2 ~\(iticura 
or % = Soap = 
Dr. Ww. j. STEWART, For MP ONs 
362 West Twenty-third Street, BAD OF GHHAND 
if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable R Ge AND S 
Wore down and sensitive teeth, a specialty, Basy Humors 
Mrofers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SconooLJouRNA' 5 





B4D COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with 
chaps, painful finger ends and shape'ess nails, 
and simple Baby Humors prevented and cured 
by CutTicurA Soap. A marvellous beautitier of 
world-wide celebrity, it is simply incomparable as 
a Skin Purit Soap, unequalled for the Toilet 
and without a rival for the Nursery. Absolutel 
ure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfume 1, 
CURA SOAP goodness the whitest, clearest 
skin, and softest hands and prevents inflamma- 
tion and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blac 8s, and most compiexional dis- 
Sgecemeee, while it admits of no comparison 
th the best of other skin soaps, and nivalis in 
delicacy the most noted and expensive of toilet 
and nursery soaps. Sale greater than the com- 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ality Copper« Tin BELLS 
fyi ALSOCHIMESA PEAS. 
“  & ANY. 
£} Way: N. PS BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others 
ty 


EADERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning the JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








bined sales of all other skin soa 
Sold thro out the world. ce, 25e. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


Address PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoR- 
PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching sides and hack, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 
om CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 

cents" 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
RECREATION QUERIES IN UNITED STATES HISTORY, 


By Prof. C. L. GRUBER, State Normal School, Kutstown, Pa. 
CLOTH: PRICE, 75 CENTS. 

We quote the following from the Author's Preface: ‘‘ This collection of ‘Queries’ 
has been made for the purpose of promoting greater interest in the study of our 
history. The compiler hopes that it will relieve the dull monotony of difficult lessons 
and dry facts, and thus ward off the tendency to routine work with consequent in- 
difference. Striking facts and uncommon occurrences add a charm to school work. 
They are incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source of healthful mental 
recreation.” 


COMMON-SENSE EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY. 


By SEYMOUR EATON. Paper; Price, 25 cents. 


Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of 
EXERCISES,—not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the 
part of both teacher and pupil. It is adapted to all grades, and to the best American 
text-books. Such a book hss long been needed in our schools. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


Edited by GILMAN C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 
PAPER; PRICE, 20 CENTS. 

This pamphlet contains the new matter that has been added to the 1890-91 edition 
of FISHER’S EssENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. It contains all the important geographical 
news of the year, including : OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVATION (with maps); THE 
New STaTEs (with maps); THE BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A Live OF 
STANLEY; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN PossESSIONS IN AFRICA (with map); and many other 
topics, covering the whole range of phical developments and discoveries for 


the twelve months ending August, 1890. It makes an excellent book for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


SPECIAL OFFER, All of the above mentioned books will be sent postpaid 
to any address on receipt of $1.00. All orders must be sent direct to 























NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., BOSTON, MASS, |acessassuce 





The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing; Maosic, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 
registration blanks. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


. and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


RICAN 


KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Cer Pacaium No. 27. 
Latest and Best: Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
















REATAME 
T 


Rew Vous RY Pe 


Everybody has seen a kitten on the street 
door-step attacked by a dog ten times her 
size, as apparently self-possessed as if she 
were in her mistress’ lap. If she turns 
tail and runs down the street she is lost. 
‘“* You dare not touch me, and you know 
it,” is what her position tell the dog. Her 
legs, concealed under her fur, are ready 
for a spring; her claws are unsheathed, 
her eyes never move for an instant from 
the deg; as he bounds wildly from side to 
side, barking with comical fury, those 
glittering eyes of hers follow him with the 
keenest scrutiny. If he plucks up his 
courage to grab her, she is ready; she will 
sell her life dearly. The sound of a dog’s 
bark in the next street attracts his eyes and 
ears for a moment, and when he looks 
back the kitten is gone! He looks down 
the street and starts wildly in that direc- 
tion, and reaches a high board fence just 


as a cat's tail—a monstrous tail for such a 
little cat—is vanishing over the top of it. 
He is beaten; the cat showed not orly 
more courage than he did, butagreat deal 
more generalship. 


On entering one of the crowded and 
primitive old cities of India one cannot 
help wondering to whom all theve animals 
belong, and why this bullock is blocking up 
the narrow street, or ruminating in the 
front doorway of a fine house. But we 
are not long in finding out that thee ani- 
mals have quite as much right to their 
share of the street as we have. For the 
most part, all these beasts, save the mon- 
keys, are gentle and well-behaved, rarely 
presuming on their — and their 
placid confidence in human ature shows 
that their trust has never been betrayed. 


Sick Headache 

May be caused by stomach troubles, neuralgia or 
nervousness, but it is a sure indication that there 
is something wrong somewhere. whatever 
the cause, Hood's Sarsa lia isa reliable remedy 
for beadache, and ior al! troubles which scem to 
require a corrective ana regulator. It cures 
dyspepsia, biliousness, malaria, tones the stomach, 
creates an appetite and gives strength to the 
nerves. 


A gentleman living in Hartford, Conn., 
was out examining his rose bushes, when 
to his astonishment he discovered a live 
chameleon on one of the shrubs. It was 
of a beautiful green color, matching the 
foliage surrounding it, was about four in- 
ches long, and its eyes were as bright as 
electric sparks. When an attempt was 
made to capture it, it glided away among 
the leaves, in a stealthymanner. The ani- 
mal was one of four a neighbor brought 
from Florida. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at 

Sune Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 

a0 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

b pw per day, European pan, Elevators and 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

e railroads to all depots. You 

can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

Hotel than any other tirst-class hotel m the City. 


Some habits of crocodiles have been 
lately described by M. Voeltzokw. Travel- 
ing in Wituland, he obtained in January 
last 79 new-laid of the animal, from 
a nest which was five or six paces from the 
bank ofthe Wagogona, a tributary of the 
Ooi. The spot had been cleared of plants 
in a circle of about six diameter, 
apparently by the crocodile having wheel- 
ed round several times. Here and there a 
few branches had been laid, but there was 
no nest building proper. The so-culled 
nest lay almést quite open to the sun (only 
a couple of r es at one part). The 
eggs lay in four pits, dug in the hard, dry 
= about two feet obliquely down. 

cluding eggs broken m digging out, the 
total seems to have been 85 to 90. Accord- 
ing to the natives, the crocodile, having 
selected and prepared a spot, makes a pit 
in it that day, and lays about 20 to 25 eggs 
which it covers with earth. Next 
day it makes a second pit, and so on. 
From the commencement it remains in the 
nest, and it sleeps there till the hatching 
of the young, which appear in about two 
months, when the heavy rain iod sets 
in. The egg laying occurs only once in 
the year, about the end of January or be- 
ginning of February. 








PUBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilia. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingla, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the jodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard biood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highty con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar. 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. g!, six #5. Worth #5 a bottle. 


DEAF 332.222" 


@ni,. 853 Be'dway, Kew fork. Write for book of preefs 








BARGAINS!! 


We have on hand at all times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Manikina, $5.00, 


slightly damaged by handling, for sale at 
only $2.50. 


9 Knight's History of England, in two large 
quarto cloth volumes; original price, $6.00, 
for only $2.00. 


3 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price 37.00 
for only $4.00. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We have on band about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains nearly all that 
is in the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, for @ cents. 

Send now, for they won't last long. 


KR. L. Ke‘logg & Oo., % Clinton Piace, N. ¥. 





A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By Cuaries G. Leann, of Philadelphia 
and land. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 

This is a valuable work published in Engiand 


Mr. Leland, th i known yocate 
Mamaai Training. ‘we at. im med rm = 
—_— = © none will Be any) at 
seas rate. usual price in this country 





 L KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
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LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


TREASURES for TEACHERS. 


For School Music Teachers: 


Books 1 2 ‘ 
Attractive books for language study, not part of any series, but may be used independently as Sone MANUAL S00. | 4c. de 


introductory to any more advanced grammars : 
BARNES’S LANGUAGE LESSONS; 





PARSHALL’S GRADED EXERCISES 


Per doz. $3, $420, $4.80 


UNITED VOIC D VOICES. )S0cents. $4.80 per doz. 


IN_ ANALYSIS, 





sp Short Studies in ish. Illustrated. In two parts. 
art I.—Picture Lessons in English, - - 
Past Il.—Working Lessons in Fnglish, - - 
Two Parts in One Volume, - - 

A series 

practice upcn each topic belonging to English grammar. 


ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


Designed to accustom children to correct use of the elementary forms 
ot speech with as itde reference as | Possible to the tech: 1calities of 


30 cents. 
60 cents. 





Language lessons 


grammar. ° - 


SYNTHESIS AND FALSE SYNTAX. 


40 cents. | With an exemplified outiine ot the classification of sentences and clauses, | 
and a tab.e of diacritical marks and questions, - 


of easy and attractive lesson’, containing large amount of | HOU P'S EASY WORDS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, and 


How to Use Them. 


so arranged and illustrated as to make the study inter- 
esting and inetrestive for beginners - 15 cents. 


35 cents. | STICKNEY’S STUDIES IN LANGUAGE. 


*{ All by L. O. Emerson. 
— 5 iiad Schools: 
36 cents. | SONG GREETING. By L. O. Emerson. fic. 


.00 dogzgp. 
A good book, with the best of music. 
For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 
Each $1.00. 
Young Pleyers’ Popular Coll’n,51 pieces. 
Young People’s Classics. 52 piece s. } 
Popular Dance Collection. 








LONG’S NEW LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


Based upon the pr principle that — learn by example and practice and 
not by rules and theory. Fully illustrated. 
New Language Exercises, Part aad For First and Second 
_ Reader Leong 20 cents. 





trated. Eac 
Teachers’ Edition. 





Child’s Book of Language. 
for the Natural Development of Language. 
bers. Each pers 20 


Letters and Lessons in pamaee. 


Fairy Fingers. 36 pi 

Cla-sicwl iat ist. 

Piano Ctassics. Vol. 1. 

Piano Classics. Vol. %, 

- 8 cents. | Sabbath Day Music. 

pees Farts in one vol. = :. pena 30 cents. | Classic 4-hand Collection. 
anks in 


Graded Lessons and Blanks 
Four num- 
pages and | blanks. Paper. Tilus- 





19 Operas. | * 





Operatic Piano Collection. 
New Le Exercises, Part II. For fbird and Fourth : Four Numbers. Each number 48 pages. Paper. Illus- CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of 
Reader Grades, o = rf #5 cents. trated. Each, 16 cents.| our OCTAVO MUSIC, 7000 diff-rent Sa. 
Lessons in English (Grammar and Composition). The Letters and Lessons in Language. No. 5. G: ‘ammar. cred and : ecular Selections, tilees, Quar- 
rudiments of aromas, free frum technicalities. 144 pages. 137 pages. 18mo. Cloth 35 cents.| tets, Anthems, ae. &c. Price generally not 
Cloth Ka 35 cents. Studies in Language. A ‘Teachers’ Guide to the First Four more than 6 to 8 cts, per copy, and a few 
METCALF AND BRIGHT" s LANGUAGE ‘EXERCISES. a ss a Letters and _Lessons .”” 133 pages. Paper. mene ace ae sasn for a society or 
ustra - - - - eents.| choir, Send for Lists 
Competinn three parts in one volume and covering three grades of work 
in se —— Arranged to dev elop clearness of thought and ear ba WARD’S GRAMMAR BLANKS. Books and Music mailed for Retail Price. 
expression. - - cen ua * 2 33 a 
SILL'S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. Her 3 aniRe wen Senee, o#cents.| OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





A brief course in grammar and composition, - - 





be sent on application, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


For written recitations in analysis and parsing ; so arranged as to econ- 
60 cents. | omize the time of both pupil and teacher. 


Any of the above books will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. Full list of publications will 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





FREADEBS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning ScHOOL JOTRNAT, when 


CHIC A GO, |ccmmunicaiing with advertisers. 








MON TIE THs 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous Geographer will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pane the study of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’Ss text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 


at a reasonable price. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 


WE PUBLISH 


Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry, Trigonomet ry 
Our Language, by Southworth & Goddard. 
Elements of Composition and near mi by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Reader 
Our Republic : : A Civil auconaets of the ‘United States. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
tudents’ Corie of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York, 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





‘* SHOULD MAKE PART OF THE COURSE OF STUDY OF EVERY AMERICAN STUDENT.”—James D. Dana 


NEW EDITION OF AN “EPOCH-MAKING BOOK.” 


EARTH AND MAN. 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind. By ARNOLD Guyot. New Edition. 12mo. Mapsand Charts. $1.75. 
Few works have met with such distinguished approval and such universal favor 

as Dr. Guyot’s *‘ Earth and Man.” This popularity it has retamed for so many years 
as to necessitate renewal of the plates, thus giving opportunity for revision and the 
addition of new maps and appendices. bringing in the most recent scientific data. It 
is believed that the present revised edition of this famous work will arouse new 
interest among its many readers, while it will extend its field of usefulness still more 
largely. 


“ One of the most useful and suggestive works ever published. "—The Nation. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By Francis W. CoGSwELL, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. Price, 25 
cents. 


This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade 
hitherto published, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements 
of primary schools. 

Published this season, it has already been adopted in more than forty prominent 
places, and the publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most en- 
couraging testimonials as to its merits as a text-book. 





Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to KEGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughiy 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWINC. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successfu! 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in. 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Circulars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 4 Park St., BOSTON. 











NEW MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 


PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
Including Graphic Arithmetic. By I. H. Morris. With very numerous illustra- 
tions, 270 pages. 12mo. 80cents. [Just Ready. ] 








GEOMETRICAL DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS. 
Embracing Plane re and its applications, the use of scales, and the plans 
and elevations of solids. By I. H. Morris. With nearly 600 figures, Crown. 
8vo. 192 pages. 50 cents. "T Fust Ready. | 

LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
By Wiu1aM S. BgarD, F.R.G.S. Crown. 8vo. 163 pages, 50 cents. With answers. 
60 cents. [Just Keady. ] 

LONGMANS’ SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK SPARKS, B.A., Instructor in Mathematics. 
pp. viii.-164, 80 cents. [Just Ready. 1 


A complete catalogue of our Educational Works sent on application. 


LONCMANS, CREEN & CO., {5 East 16th St., New York. 


’ Superior quality and attractiveness of reading SITY 
HOLMES lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, | 


etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
NEW of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUB LISH | NG 


and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second» 
CO. 
. NEW YORE. 


25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY'S GEOGRAPHI¥FS, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETIUS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDO 
Siemenaain. etc., etc. . nano 66 & 68 Duane St 
Correspondence invited. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 
By Horace E.ScuppER. With Maps and ma yam 
The joodins ¢ pes esomeratin of this beautiful work are: nsidered and well-written Texts 


Well-co 
eo Method ; the insertion of Topical An for Review; 
as. well ba . full set of aestione on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps: Beautifu 


[ustrations; Su lechanical Executi I.is 
= ~ Bh Be — U1 mee: 6 t ou Price. | A prominent teacher saye 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. — for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


Crown. &vo. 























8 & 2 Astor PLAcE, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVB., 

Send for Specimen Pamphlets of EACHERN’ BOOKS. 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle, EACHERS’ RICES 
1| Les; Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, Elegant 128 page Also catalogue 

And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to Sen leas bt yan! of ro Best = 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS mention t this paper. ries heavy ds 
French Publisher and Bookseller PP tne yee oe og count. Buy of us 
851 & 858 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. | k&. L. KELLOGG & OO., Educational Pubs, 
Schools furnished, —Catulogues un application. | 95 Clinton Place, N.Y 185 Wabash Av., Chicae? 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRKAYON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


WITHOUT GREASE: 
TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Sole Agents: Hoth & chetaut sa] National Crayon Co., Philadelphia: 





